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UCH has been written concerning 
M the great and prolific painter, 
every instance the man has been eclipsed 
by the artist and but little has been said 
of Rubens as the head of one of the first 
families of Antwerp in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

By searching the records of the 
Antwerp Town Hall and the interesting 
archives of the Plantin Museum in that 
city, we find that he was not only a 
painter, but a great diplomatist, a friend 
and an adviser of royalty, and one of 
the most influential and highly esteemed 
burghers of his day. 

In the controversy which has arisen as 
to the actual birth-place of Rubens, the 
most reliable biographer, Mr. Max 
Rooses, declares for the town of Siegen, 
situated on the Sieg, an affluent of the 
Rhine; but whether born there, in 
Cologne, or elsewhere, he was, and his 
memory remains, essentially Antwerp- 
ian, for his birth without that ancient 
city’s walls was due to a mere incident 
in the life of his mother, the devoted 
Maria Pypelinck, who followed her 
husband, Johannes Rubens, in his exile. 
Johannes had been an Antwerp magis- 
trate of no mean repute, but the religious 
strife of the day, the Reformation, the 
Inquisition and the Duke of Alva, were 
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all causes which made it necessary for 
him to leave his home and take refuge 
abroad, for fear of becoming hopelessly 
implicated in the political snarls of the 


times, and a victim to the 
vengeance of the awful Duke. 

While in Cologne, Johannes became 
involved in the intrigues of the mad Ann 
of Saxony, the wife of William of 
Orange. When this became known to 
William, his wrath knew no bounds, and 
had it not been for the devotion of Maria 
Pypelinck, who came to the support of 
her husband and shared his exile, plead- 
ing unceasingly on his behalf, Johannes 
would have died in the dungeons of the 
Dillenburg fortress, and the world of 
art would have been the poorer. But 
Johannes Rubens had cause to bless the 
wife who forgave his frailty, pitied him 
in his exile and helped him in the hours 
of his greatest peril. 

Maria Pypelinck is known to us only 
by the part she played and the letters 
she wrote after the arrest and imprison- 
ment of her husband by William of 
Orange. Her heroic struggle lasted 
twelve long years, and all those who 
came in contact with her in her every 
day life, during that terrible ordeal, refer 


merciless 


to her in the highest terms. Jean 
Woverius, a friend of Peter Paul 
Rubens, speaks of her as ‘‘ a woman 
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above her own sex in intelligence, and 
even above the accepted standard of a 
mother in her devotion to her children.”’ 

Her state of mind during the first days 
that followed her husband’s arrest can 
well be imagined. In her anxiety she 
wrote letter after letter to Anna of 
Saxony, but three endless weeks passed 
before she was fully informed of her 
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dire distress. Never were love, charity, 
forgiveness, devotion, expressed in more 
tender terms than in these letters to the 
wretched prisoner. In reading of her 
son, Peter Paul, we learn that he 
inherited from his mother much of her 
greatness of soul. 

Thanks to his wife’s efforts, Johannes 
Rubens was released from prison, but 


RUBENS. 


Painted by Himself 


husband’s solitary confinement in a 
fortress, with the prospect of being 
condemned to death by the wrathful 
William. However, once she _ had 
recovered from the blow, which was 
stunning in its effect, she lost no time in 
writing to Johannes in his solitude and 
assuring him of her forgiveness, that he 
might, in a measure, be comforted in his 


never returned to Antwerp, and so it 
happened that during Maria Rubens’s 
voluntary exile, Peter “Paul was born, 
June 28th, 1577. Three years later 
Johannes died at Cologne, and the same 
year his widow, with the boy, returned 
to her old home at Antwerp where the 
child resumed his studies. 

It can, therefore, be well understood 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE VIRGIN, 
From the Painting by Rubens 


The Mother in this picture is a portrait of Rubens’s own mother, Maria Pypelinck. 
The Virgin is a portrait of the Artist's wife, Helen Fourment. 
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that the people of Antwerp do not con- 
sider the incidents which led to the great 
man’s birth at Siegen as in any way 
affecting their right to claim as a fellow 
citizen one of the proudest names of 
their race. 

Antwerpian by ancestry, parentage 
and citizenship—for he was one of the 
city’s foremost burghers—Rubens re- 
mained Antwerpian by marriage, both 
his wives being daughters of prominent 
Antwerp burghers like himself. 

With the example of such a mother as 
Maria Pypelinck, whose memory he 
cherished to the day of his death, 
domestic felicity and the joys of the fire- 
side were a cult with him, ordering lis 
life and leading him to the great height 
he attained among the world’s celebri- 
ties. 

The most careful research reveals no 
record of any discordant note through- 
out the twenty-five years of married life, 
fifteen of which were passed with 
Isabelle Brant, and ten with the young 
and beautiful Helen Fourment. 

The artist was thirty-two when, in 
1609, he married Isabelle Brant, the 
eighteen year old daughter of Johannes 
Brant, one of Antwerp’s notabilities. 
Her most famous portrait hangs in the 
Royal Gallery in the Hague. 

‘* That is Rubens’ wife,’’ is a hack- 
neyed phrase heard in every museum 
where his pictures hang. The guide 
points out the figures to the visitor, who 
goes away persuaded that every 
beautiful woman in every one of Rubens’ 
sketches, paintings, or designs, must be 
either Isabelle Brant or Helen Four- 
ment. To be sure there are many 
canvases for which the latter sat as a 
model, but Isabelle Brant was not so 
richly endowed by Nature to have been 
chosen to represent the beauties of 
Rubens’ vivid imagination. 

We know little of Isabelle Brant, save 
that she bore a daughter and two sons 
—Clara Serena, born in 1611; Albert, 
born in 1614, and Nicholas, born in 
1618—and that the family was very 
united. Though by no means a beauty 
at the time of her marriage, Isabelle 
Brant possessed the charm of buoyant, 
healthful youth, with large brown eyes, 


sparkling with the very joy of living. 
Her hair, unlike her husband’s ideals, 
was brown, resembling closely that of 
the artist. 

There can be no doubt that the mar- 
riage was most happy and harmonious. 
In a letter written by Rubens to a friend, 
in answer to one of sympathy on the 
occasion of her death in 1626, the grief- 
stricken husband says :— 

‘* I have lost an excellent companion 
whom it was impossible not to love, for 
she had none of the faults common to 
her sex. Always cheerful, she possessed 
none of the feminine weaknesses.’’ 

Though he took a second partner, for 
whom his love was perhaps more 
passionate. and whose beauty he was 
able to glorify before the whole world, 
yet with Isabelle Brant his domestic life 
was none the less happy. 

The Antwerp records show that the 
Plague reigned there on the 19th of June 
and that Isabelle Brant died on June 
20th of that year. The coincidence 
points to the conclusion that she suc- 
cumbed a victim to the dread malady. 

A pleasing portrait of Isabelle Brant 
hangs in the Royal Gallery at The 
Hague, while the picture of the painter 
and his wife ‘‘In an Arbour,’ at the 
Pinakothek, Munich, reveals the tender 
side of the man’s nature. His attitude 
is one of proud devotion to the young 
woman whose hand rests lightly upon 
his. There are later portraits of her, 
notably the one in the Hermitage, St. 
Petersburg, which show the unmistake- 
able stamp of time and from which the 
passing charm of youth has disappeared. 
This alteration in her appearance 
doubtless acounts for the small number 
of portraits of the first wife as compared 
with the quantity of pictures in which 
Helen Fourment, the second ‘‘ Mevrouw 
Rubens,’’ is either the sole or the central 
figure. 

That the bereaved husband’s grief 
was sincere and deep is not to be 
doubted, but he was not of a nature to 
remain single. In 1630, four years 
later, at the age of 53, he married 
Helen Fourment, the sixteen year old 
daughter of an Antwerp magistrate, 
whose youth and beauty completely en- 
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THE SONS OF RUBENS. 


From the Painting by Rubens 
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THE WOMAN IN THE STRAW HAT. 


By Peter Paul Rubens. 
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THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS. 
By Rubens 
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slaved him. For several years he had 
watched her with the artist’s eye, and 
when she was about twelve years old he 
chose her as a model for the Holy Virgin 
in that wonderful picture, ‘‘ The 
Education of the Virgin,’’ which is one 
of the glories of the Antwerp Royal Art 
Gallery. It is said that the face of St. 
Anne in this picture, and a very kindly 
face it is, is that of the painter’s mother, 
Maria Pypelinck. 

Helen, at the time of her marriage, 
was described as ‘‘a superb young 
woman.’’ 

Govartius, the poet, in Latin verse, 
dedicated to Helen Fourment, praises 
her charms beyond those of Helen of 
Troy, or Venus rising from the sea. 

*“*Her wonderful beauty,’’ he says, *‘is 
surpassed by the charm of her humour, 
by her innocence and her modesty.” 

Her features were very regular, her 
eyes a deep blue, her sunlit hair a mass 
of golden curls. From what we read in 
the records of those days, Rubens’s 
second wife was one of the greatest 
beauties ever known to Flanders, and 
her good looks remained unimpaired up 
to the time of her husband’s death, ten 
years after their marriage. In 1639, the 
Prince Cardinal wrote to his brother 
Philip, when sending him Rubens'’s well- 
known ‘“‘ Judgment of Paris ’’—‘* The 
Venus in the centre of the picture is an 
excellent portrait of his (Rubens’s) wife 
who is certainly the most beautiful 
woman to be seen here.”’ 

With regard to this marriage, Rubens 
appears to have wished to justify his 
action in a letter to a friend :— 

‘*T could not make up my mind,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ to live the life of an ascetic, and 
so I decided to marry again. I have 
therefore taken to myself a young wife, 
the daughter of an honourable bourgeois 
family, although my friends counselled 
me to chose a lady of the Court. I 
feared, however, to find in such a com- 
panion that haughtiness which is the 
curse of the nobility,and to tell the truth I 
much prefer liberty to the companionsh'p 
of an old woman.” 

This justification of a second 
marriage, however, appears wholly un- 
necessary, as no record is to be found 


of any exception having been taken to 
it. On the contrary, the world of art 
owes much to Helen Fourment for the 
remarkable inspirations she gave her 
husband, and which he so rapidly con- 
veyed to the canvas. 

Helen Fourment was doubtless the 
realisation of Rubens’s ideal of female 
beauty. She was, in fact, the incarna- 
tion of colour and light, and so indeed 
are his principal female figures in 
whatever work we may look for them. 

During the ten years passed with 
Helen Fourment, Rubens never tired 
of painting her. She appears in her 
bridal gown, in various costumes, with 
him, with her children, and in her 
garden. 

One of the most charming portraits of 
the young wife is the central figure of 
the garden scene in the Pinakothek, in 
Munich. There she is seen walking, 
between her husband and his son 
Nicholas, the youngest child by Isabelle 
Brant. Rubens is leading his fair bride 
to a pavilion in their garden. Her face 
is radiant with the joy of youth, and t%e 
boy, who is twelve, and only four years 
younger than his pretty step-mother, 
carries his hat in his hand in the 
attitude of an attendant, though very 
willing, page. 

In this picture Rubens himself shows 
signs of being well past middle age—a 
marked contrast to the portrait he 
painted of himself with Isabelle Brant 
when in the full vigour of early man- 
hood. 


And so up to his very last years he 
continued painting portraits of his wife, 


for whom his devotion never for one 
instant waned, and who still held her 
place as his ideal, even when she stood 
beside him on his death-bed, holding the 
hand that had immortalised her beauty. 
Of these portraits the six most famous 
are—the likeness in the Royal Museuin 
at Amsterdam; ‘‘ Helen Fourment in 
bridal attire,’’ in the Pinakothek in 
Munich; another likeness at Windsor 
Castle; ‘‘ Helen Fourment beneath a 
portico,’’ also in the Pinakothek; ‘‘ La 
femme a la pelisse,’’ in the Imperial 
Gallery at Vienna, and the ‘‘ Helene 
Fourment’’ of the Hermitage at St. 
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Petersburg. Besides these there are the 
garden group already referred to; 
Helen with her son Francis on her 
knees, in the Pinakothek; as Magda- 
leine, at Dulwich College ; and with two 
of her children at the Louvre, etc. 

Many admirers of Rubens consider 
Helen Fourment merely as a beautiful 
woman, and the painter’s favourite 
model. In fact, it has been written that 
in marrying her he chose one of his 
models. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. His second wife came of a 
fine old bourgeois family; she was an 
exemplary wife and a devoted mother 
to her five children—Clara Johanna, 
1632-1689 ; Francis, 1633-1678; Isabelle 
Helen (named after both wives with the 
latter’s full approval), 1636-1652; Peter 
Paul, 1637-1684, and Constance- 
Albertine, 1641 (born eight months after 
his father’s death). 

Alexander Joseph Rubens, second son 
of Francis Rubens and grandson of the 
great Peter Paul, was the last direct 
male descendant. He died in Malines in 
1752. 


Helen Fourment was the trusted and 
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respected mistress of a sumptuous town 
house in Antwerp, a country seat and a 
retinue of servants, and enjoyed the 
enviable possession in those days of 
horses and carriages. Her life with her 
husband was regular and simple. There 
were no lavish, boisterous festivities in 
the Rubens’s home, and friends were 
chosen for their intellectuality or their 


art. Every morning Mijnheer and 
Mevrouw Rubens went to early mass, 
and, unlike many successful men of his 


day, Mijnheer was strictly temperate. 
He neither drank nor gambled, nor did 
he waste his time in idle talk or frivolous 
pastimes. Thus he and his family 
enjoyed the highest esteem of their 
fellow citizens. 

Nothing is known to have ever marred 
the harmony existing between the chil- 
dren of Isabelle Brant and those of 
Helen Fourment. All of them were 
treated on an equality in their father’s 
will, with the approval of Helen, whose 
widowhood was brightened by the 
honour done to the great man, which 
two hundred and seventy one years have 
only served to increase. 
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JAKE SETON.—III. 


The League of the Nine. 


By VINCENT EMS. 


N the second of 
of Mr. Jake 
duly 

issue of 


the adventures 
Seton, which was 

narrated in the April 
the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MaGAZINE, and which in adventurous 
taste was entitled ‘‘ The Debacle at 
Brondesbury,’’ there remained certain 
debris of unexplained happenings. The 
debasing of His Majesty’s coinage at 
‘*The Beeches,”’ the drunkenness of 
Jimmy the inventor, the complete un- 
doing of Potty, and the triumph of Jake 
Seton are known. It cannot be repeated 
—neither coup nor narrative. The cold 
ashes of a month-old magazine contain 
the latter, and as to the former, well, 
Jake was far too clever to run a good 
thing to death. 

But the coin with a mint-made shell; 
and a Smolsch interior, which lodged in 
delicate poise in the laurel bush close to 
the gate at the ‘‘ Tradesmen’s”’ side- 
entrance to ‘‘ The Beeches’”’ was the 
immediate cause of Mr. Jake Seton 
quitting his suburban residence and 
becoming willy-nilly a member of the 
League of the Nine. 

The neat housemaid, who, with the 
immaculate housekeeper, formed the 
staff of the crook’s house, was more 
than neat—she was extremely pretty. 
Police-constable Luekton had not failed 
to notice this, and whether on day or 
night duty, he generally managed to 
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exchange a few words with Phyllis of 
the broom and duster. Let it be said at 
once that the neat housemaid had no ob- 
jection. Our men in blue, who prevent 
a certain amount of crime, and detect a 
considerable less amount, are not, it is 
whispered, always genuine in their love 
affairs. Some have philanderings at 
each end of their beat, and of these Don 
Juans a not small percentage have law- 
ful wives at home. 

But P.C. Luckton was genuine. So 
was the pretty housemaid. An evening 
came—about a month after the ‘‘ raid ”’ 
at The Beeches—when the policeman 
declared his love. In one of the two 
hundred and thirty five ways in which it 
can be accomplished, Jane intimated 
that she felt likewise, and—they kissed. 
This was not strange. The embrace dis- 
lodged the housemaid’s brooch. This 
sort of thing has also happened before. 
P.C. Luckton stooped and groped for it 
—they were standing in the deep and 
convenient shade of the laurel bushes— 
and found a sovereign! Great astonish- 
ment! 

As you may know, Cockneys are at a 
considerable discount in the Metropoli- 
tan Police, and P.C. Luckton was a 
Somersetshire man. He was steeped in 
folk lore, superstitions, and what not. 
The coin, he declared, must be cut in 
two. He would keep one half, she 
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would keep the other, and the course of 
true love would inevitably run smooth. 
Faithfulness was also ensured. 

He took the coin to a jeweller’s shop, 
and it was duly cut in half. The result 
considerably surprised the jeweller and 
goldsmith. The centre of the coin was 
base—filled with a new alloy. 

P.C. Luckton was duly informed, and 
he considered that the mantle of 
Sherlock Holmes had fallen upon him. 
The matter must be probed. 

He showed the coin to his Inspector, 


suppressing of necessity the exact 
curcumstances. 
The Inspector was impressed; he 


would make enquiries. He did—by 
trying to pump Mrs. Brown, the house- 
keeper! This failed completely, for that 
good lady was, first of all, ignorant, and 
secondly, absolutely devoted to her 
master. Then a plain-clothes man was 
put on to watch ‘‘ The Beeches,’’ but as 
his paces were the regulation length, 
and his boots the approved pattern, Jake 
spotted him at once. Also Mrs. Brown, 
on one of those rare occasions when she 
ventured to volunteer information to Mr. 
Jake Seton, narrated the Inspector's 
visit, and—without in the least connect- 
ing the two happenings—how Jane had 
found a sovereign near the front gate, 
and being desirous of having it mounted 
as a brooch (you will observe the neat 
housemaid was not strictly truthful), the 
jeweller had discovered it was a bad one! 

**Well, and what then?’’ Jake had 
asked. 

The reply startled him, cool as he was. 

““He gave it to the police, sir, and 
that was what that Inspector came 
about, I know. I told him, sir, that of 


course someone had thrown it away, 
and how dare——’’ 
“All right. Mrs. Brown. Now,”’ said 


Jake briskly, ‘‘ I am going to Ireland 
for a couple of months’ fishing. Pack 
my things, will you. You and Jane had 


better, I suppose, be put on board 
wages’’—and Jake in a_ businesslike 
manner made arrangements for his 
absence. 


After lunch a taxi took Mr. Jake Seton 
to Euston. His bag was duly labelled, 


and a few minutes later, while the paste 
was wet, unlabelled. 


A lecal train took 
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him to Watford, another to St. Albans. 
Another to St. Pancras, and that night, 
and for many nights, the American 
crook slept at the Grand Hotel. 

En passant it may be noted that the 
plain-clothes man kept diligent watch 
upon the Beeches for some days, and 
reported ‘‘ nothing suspicious,’’ which 
was perfectly true. 

The Inspector was transferred to an- 
other Division, and he troubled no more 
about the matter of the base coin. But 
the various schemes which Mr. Seton had 
revolved in his clever and fertile brain 
—schemes which, as a solvent of suc- 
cess, needed the Brondesbury detached 
residence—were unavoidably postponed, 
and all as the result of an odd coin which 
he had shaken out of Potty’s pocket. 
Jake Seton cursed Potty at frequent 
intervals. This was the second occasion 
when that miserable. Jake’s lan- 
guage was strong, very, and it cannot 
well be set down here. 


* * > * * * 


Business was slow, nothing doing. 
Mr. Jake Seton’s business was the 
annexation of other people’s property, 
and in the process he matched his brain 
against Scotland Yard and all the appur- 
tenances thereof. The stakes must be 
big; that was a sine qua non. For 
small jobs he had a perfect abhorrence. 
Jake knew perfectly well that if his luck 
deserted him his term of retirement 
would be a lengthy one. He would in all 
probability have accepted his three or 
five years philosophically enough, but to 
a gentleman, an Oxford man, too, the 
roughness of prison life was exceedingly 
unattractive. Rough fare, roughly 
served ; rough work, with the added con- 
sequence of coarsened hands—-no, Mr. 
Jake Seton did not intend to go through 
that experience save as the penalty for 
playing for high stakes, and losing. 

He had three assets. He was a 
gentleman. His manners were perfect, 
his voice refined; his clean-shaven face 
was attractive, and, apparently, without 
guile. His whole bearing was that of a 
clean-living Englishman, the younger 
son of a noble house, with a generous 
allowance. 

Secondly, he had plenty of capital. He 
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need therefore take no risks, pressed by 
the necessity of bread and butter. 

Lastly, he was a born actor, with a 
marvellous facility of facial alteration. 
His voice, too, he could sport with as 
easily as a professor of ventriloquism. 

Given all these points, it must be con- 
fessed that he was not unduly hampered 
in his various enterprises. 

* * * * ~ * 


Diamonds had always attracted Jake. 
They were valuable, easily secreted, and 
were currency everywhere ; international 
fences in Amsterdam were always ready 
to buy good stones. Jake had done 
excellent business with them in the past, 
and he hoped he would again. 

This hope revived when at Christie’s a 
quantity of unset stones were bought by 
a little man in a shabby brown overcoat, 
and with a face, half-Mongolian, half- 
Polish. 

Jake had strolled into the famous 
auction rooms with no particular object, 
but he left in the wake of the little man, 
and his object then was to discover who 
he was, and his abode. 

Tottenham Court 
Hatton Garden! 

‘““A diamond = merchant!’’ quoth 
Jake, ‘‘ or—disgustedly—a commission 
agent.”’ 

Jake had no delusions over that 
sparkling neighbourhood. Robberies 
there had been, he knew, but of the sort 
that consist in hitting a man on the head 
and snatching his wallet. That wasn’t 
Jake’s way. 

Still— 

He returned to the Grand, and over a 
cigar thought long and deeply. Before 
he went down to dinner he had made up 
his mind, yet with a certain lack of 
enthusiasm. He liked a definite task, 
yet he was going to embark upon a 
scheme which might lead to something 
big, or might not. It would be in the 
lap of the gods. 

He went to Christie’s again on the 
morrow ; it was a two days’ sale. The 
little man in the brown overcoat was 
there, and Jake studied him closely. 

His clothes were distinctly not 
English, and his boots were mongrel 
Hessians. A Jew, Jake decided, prob- 
ably a Polish Jew. The man’s face was 


Road, Holborn, 
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not of the stolid type, however. Black 
eyes flashed, nervous thin lips—not the 
full Hebraic ones—twitched, and once 
Jake saw him clench his hands, and 
mutter fiercely, as a_ tall aristocratic 
man, in heavy furs, bought a piece of 
jewellery. 

Two parcels of stones were put up. 
Jake bought the first, bidding five 
pounds more than the little man in the 
brown overcoat. The latter, standing 
now in front of Jake, did not know from 
whom the final bid had come, but he 
glared at a group of dealers with murder, 
or something much akin to it, in his 
eyes. 

But he secured the second parcel. 

Jake Seton paid for his purchase in 
cash, and taxi’d to Hatton Garden, 
where he entered the office of Leon 
Jacobs, dealer in precious stones, and 
agent to the New Lands Syndicate. 

Jake Seton, American crook, was 
Leon Jacobs—-for a time, and with a 
purpose, of course. This was his office. 
In the matter of references he had pro- 
vided most excellent ones! 

The room was furnished in the usual 
manner. Ina sort of glorified cupboard 
there was a folding bed, and the bare 
necessities of the toilet. 

Here was Mr. Seton, ready for 
business—diamond business. First of all 
there was a considerable amount of 
reconnoitring to do. Also, he had to 
establish himself in the good graces of a 
housekeeper and porter, which he did, 
easily. It was hard to resist Jake. 

For a month or so he did nothing 
unlawful. He studied diamonds in the 
rough, cut and uncut. The mysteries 
of carat and water, of possible flaws, 
unveiled themselves, and he actually 
bought and sold small parcels, losing a 
few pounds in the process. 

He slept in his office occasionally, and 
the housekeeper who kept his rooms 
clean, thought that if all gentlemen were 
like him there would be very little wrong 
with the world. 

When six weeks had passed, which 
Jake deemed a sufficient time, he com- 
menced work in earnest. 

Lithe as a cat, with muscles of steel, 
and a sure foot, he explored in the quiet 
hours, from the roof downwards, various 
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HE SET TO WORK. 


offices, and opened without difficulty 
many safes and desks, securing nothing. 
This was disgusting. The safes, too, 
earned Jake’s unmitigated contempt. 
His oxy-electric fuser was never needed. 
There was no sport in tackling safes a 
hundred years out of date. 

On a black night, about one a.m., 


Jake went a little further afield. He 
passed, a dark undistinguishable figure, 
over several roofs, opened a window, and 
entered a house which apparently was 
given up to half a dozen commission 
agents’ offices, gentlemen with foreign 
names. There was nothing to be 
obtained there. 
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On the ground floor were offices 
again; two unlet, and the others all 
apparently needed for the business of 
Cambon Fréres. This looked more 
promising, and Mr. Jake Seton, after a 
necessary interval, entered. 

His eyes glistened. Here was a safe 
at last, a real one. Unpickable lock, set 
with a combination, solid steel walls— 
this was something for the average safe- 
breaker to try his luck at—and fail. Not 
so Jake Seton. 

‘The safe was built into the wall, where 
normally there would have been a fire- 
place. [he marble mantelpiece was still 
there. A somewhat strange position. 

He set to work. It was but the 
repetition of what he had successfully 
accomplished half a score of times in the 
States, and he did not fail on this 
cccasion, 

The bolts revolved, and Jake, a little 
excited, pulled the heavy door open. 

He was surprised. ‘here were none 
of the usual compartments and divisions. 
It was simply a shell. 

He peered inside, a trifle uncomfort- 


able, and a little bit angry. 
He flashed his pocket torch to where 
the floor of the safe should be, and was 


then exceedingly glad he had _ not 
stepped inside. It was like looking down 
the well of a miniature lift, black, open 
for some unknown depth. 

He put his head inside, and flashed 
the light again. 

The top rungs of an ordinary ladder 
were revealed, leading most suggestively 
to a strong room below. There would 
be a haul ahead! 

Jake decided to explore, not being 
wanting in pluck. 

He stepped gingerly on the ladder, 
which he could feel was not fixed, and 
descended slowly and with circum- 
spection. 

Twelve rungs were negotiated, and 
then came into action a certain device 
calculated to trap intruders. 

He was pitched backwards, made a 
frantic clutch at the swaying ladder, 
missed it, and crashed to the ground. 

There were several exclamations, an 
oath, a moment’s tense silence, 4nd then 
a sharp report. The bullet smashed into 
the wall uncomfortably near his head. 
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Simultaneously Jake was aware that 
with a heavy clang a lid had been re- 
leased and fallen into place above him 
in the well. 

He was trapped! 

‘* Switch the light on !’’ someone cried 
sharply. 

The place was flooded with light, and 
as his eyes blinked, he heard the same 
man say, ‘‘ No, don’t fire, there’s only 
one. We've got him.’’ 

Jake felt reprieved from immediate 
slaughter, and ventured to look round. 
He was on his side, and his foot was 
hurt. He saw five men, who had evi- 
dently been seated round a table, for two 
had not risen. 

His keen eye ran round the faces. 
Terror and fright had marked three at 
least. The other two had revolvers, and 
from one a patch of powder smoke was 
floating. 

He turned a littke more, and an 
exclamation of sharp surprise was barely 
suppressed. 

The man at the head of the table was 
the little man in the brown overcoat! 

Jake had not seen him since the 
Christie episode, and had not deemed 
him worth further enquiry. 

‘‘ Not a movement,”’ said the little 
man, ‘‘ or you die!”’ 

The words came 
foreign accent. 

‘Sorry,’ said Jake composedly. ‘* I 
won’t move.”’ 

“* What do you want? 
he raised his revolver. 

‘*Diamonds!”’ said Jake laconically. 

Had he flung a bomb suddenly at the 
speaker he could hardly have produced 
a stranger effect. 

The revolver wavered. Every eye 
was turned on Jake, full of questioning 
surprise. 

‘* The nine or the five ?”’ 

Jake hesitated. This was getting 
beyond him. 

He had an inspiration. 
five men present, so— 

‘* The five, of course !”’ 

There was a sigh of relief from one 
man. Something seemed settled which 
was heretofore in doubt. 

‘** Help him up,’’ said the little man, 
and two of the others raised him. 


with a decided 


Quick !’’ and 


There were 





Jake put his feet to the ground gin- 
gerly. He expected a fracture, and 
was glad to find that a painful twist 
seemed the extent of his injury. 

He sat down on a chair, a little out of 
breath. 

‘*You forgot the ladder, brother,”’ 
said a man who had not yet spoken. 

** I did,’’ grimly repiied Jake. 

** You come from Azoff?’’ questioned 
the man in the brown overcoat. 

‘* Gentlemen,”’ said Jake, 
put my hands on the table. I have no 
weapon. Also my foot is sprained. I 
don’t know who you are, or why you 
are here, but as open confession is good 
for the soul I may tell you why you see 
me. I had a certain curiosity to see the 
contents of your excellent safe, and— 
here I am! _ I collect diamonds—other 
people’s by preference. May I smcke?’’ 

The little man spluttered. 

‘* You are a thief then? 
call it—burglar! 
safe. Ah!’’ 

He looked dangerous. 

Mr. Jake Seton was apologetic. 

** A thief—er—well, it’s a harsh word. 
Still, it conveys a certain amount of 


‘* observe I 


A what you 
You have broken our 


truth. Only—I have secured nothing, 
you observe.”’ 

** You are fooling, sir. We shall 
shoot you.”’ 

‘* Why?” queried Jake. 

‘*You are a spy! An agent! You 


come to watch, to listen, but you aré 
tricked !”’ 

‘*My dear sir, I’m not a spy. I’m 
not an agent. ‘The police and I are not 
—er—friends. May I ask what you are? 
I imagined you were diamond merchants 
with a well-stocked safe. You see?’’ 

** Why did you say ‘ Diamonds,’ and 
then the ‘Five’ ?’’ asked one of the men. 

Jake shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ The 
truth, my son. And as for the five— 
well, you were five, so I said ‘ five.’ 
That’s all.”’ 

The leader listened, watching Jake. 

‘* You cannot escape. Sit there. We 
must consult.’’ 

In whispers at the end of the room, 
once a kitchen, the five men talked. 
The dominant voice was that of the little 
Jew, and he it was who stated the 
decision. 
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** Listen! We give you choice. Join 
us, swear your loyalty, or we obliged to 
kill you, now.”’ 

Jake smiled at the quaint English, but 
he knew the little man meant exactly 
what he said. 

‘* Monsieur,’’ he bowed, ** you have 
not told me what you are, but | agree.”’ 

**Good! We are the League of the 
Nine!’’ 

‘* 1 apologise, but I haven’t heard of 
cy” 

The lit.le man fiercely seized Jake’s 
hand, and looked searchingly into his 
eyes, as if he would read whatever lay 
behind. 

‘*] trust you!” 

‘**You may,”’ 
he meant it. 

‘* We are what you call Nihilists! The 
third line! We—the Nine—do not fight. 
‘To each his post. We are not suspect. 
We—and the little man’s eyes flashed— 
arrange that our leaders do not rot in 
Siberia. From here we free them!”’ 

‘* Sort of rescue society ?”’ asked Jake. 

‘* Explain!’’ said the Jew, turning to 
one of the five. 


interpolated Jake, and 








‘*Our best men get arrested. They 
cannot escape. they have no trial. It 
is Siberia, and death. Russia and Free- 
dom—thze Cause—wants them. there's 
only one way out—bribery. Force is 
We collect funds. We bribe 
the governors, gaolers—all the way to 
freedom with d:amonds.’’ 

‘* Why diamonds?"’ asked Jake. 


useless. 


** You've never becn in Russia, I can 
see. Well, go. You'll be searched, a 
dozen times. Your letters will be opened, 
Carry bank-notes with you and they will 
not be safe. But diamonds you can carry 
in a hundred ways. In your armpits, 
your hair, in your buttons. And the 
officials in Siberia are not ind:fferent to 
diamonds. They leave no trace, either.” 

‘* | understand,”’ said Jake gravely. 

The Jew in staccato English took up 
the story. 

‘At first we went with money—rouble 
notes. We had passports, everything. 
We bribed that was when Loneski 
was in Siberia and at Petersburg 


our agent was asked to account for ten 
thousand of your English pounds. They 
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were gone . 
He died. 

Jake nodded. 

‘* We meet here. It is safe. But spies 
may follow, so the safe hides us. It is 
what you call dummy. We have friends 
everywhere, princes, nobles, highnesses. 
One gets concessions, for what you call it 

prospect for gold. He deposits 
with Imperial Government. He goes, 
with diamonds. He sees the prison. 
There is lunch with governor. You 
see? There is an escape. The governor, 
what you call it, looks other way, winks 
other eye.”’ 

‘* Simple and efficient,’’ said Jake. 
‘* And I suppose you ease the trail all 
the way down?” 

One of the 
nodded. 

‘* 1 see,’’ said Jake. ‘‘ It’s very in- 
teresting. You can’t bribe unless you 
do it on the spot by someone who is there 
for another purpos:, a duly accredited 
purpose. Cheques not safe, can’t carry 
the cash, notes risky, so—diamonds! 
And where do I come in?”’ 

‘** You will be me,”’ said the little man. 

Jake lifted his eyebrows. 


and they guessed. 


’” 


Englishmen smiled and 
‘*Yes, that’s it.”’ 


‘* | think they suspect. Sometimes I 
am followed. One day I disappear. I 
shall be dead. It will be for Russia,”’ 
and his eyes flamed. 

‘* You are not suspect. 
something now. 
are brave?”’ 

Jake smiled. It wasn’t for him to say, 
and for this damned comic opera 
business of Nihilists, Siberia, plots, 
counterplots, and what not, he mentally 
cursed himself for having been such a 
fool as to have descended that ladder. 

But he must go on. 


We arrange 
It is dangerous. You 


as 


The men parted, some going up the 
ladder, some by another way through the 
back. Jake had an idea that all were 
exceedingly glad to go. All were 
Englishmen save the little man, and how 
they came to be mixed up in the busi- 
ness Jake didn’t know. He had a strong 
feeling that they would give a good deal 
to be out of it. 

‘* Where's the 
asked suddenly. 


other four?’’ Jake 
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The Jew’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ Two. . 
dead. Two. they fly, but I fi 
them, and then they die!’’ 

Murderous little brute, thought Jake, 
as he put the lock on the safe right. 

He took the Jew over the roof a:d into 
his office, and there over coffee and 
cigarettes the immediate scheme on hand 
was unfolded. 

‘*1 trust you,’’ cried the little man. 
‘*T look at you—I see you straight.”’ 

It was the truth. The Nihilist had 
taken a violent fancy to Mr. Jake Seton. 
This explains much. 

But it bothered Jake considerably. 
His complex character did not permit 
him to return treachery for trust, but he 
did not intend to be a member of the 
League of the Nine any longer than was 
necessary. 


nd 


* * * * * * 


The next three weeks were very full 
ones. ‘The little Jew—his name he gave 
as Abroff, Michael Abroff, took Jake into 
all sorts of queer places, after a multi- 
tude of precautions had been taken. He 
was gathering in the diamonds. 

One night Jake stretched senseless a 
man who was just going to sandbag the 
little man. Another evening—or rather, 
early morning—Jake saw a hand slip 
something into Abroff’s vodki. That 
attempt was neutralised. 

The little man in the brown overcoat— 
he still wore it—wept on Jake’s unwilling 
neck after these episodes, swore eternal 
friendship (which Jake was very far from 
wanting) and offered him a place in the 
First Circle! As this would mean 
revolutionary work, bombs, and the like, 
it was humbly declined. 

Abroff was now only waiting for 
definite news of the ‘‘ personage ’’ who 
was to take the diamonds to Siberia, 
and he devoted the time of waiting to 
wild gambling. Meals, time, everything 
passed unheeded when once the little 
man sat down to play. Jake was getting 
tired of it. 

He slept in the daytime, and let his 
other schemes rest. True, he had an 
idea, floating in nebulous shape in his 
busy brain, and it was just that which 
kept him tied to Abroff. 

At last the news came. His Highness 
—Jake opened his eyes at this—would 
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be at Monte Carlo on the 14th. His 
yacht would lie in the bay. He would 
land, for half an hour; the diamonds 
would be handed to him. Then through 
Suez, right round to Port Arthur, thence 


to Siberia. His Highness was on 
Imperial business, but Slevisky 
and Petroff would be free before the 


year was out. 


Abroff and Jake Seton went to Monte 
Carlo via Hull, Rotterdam—a perfect 
maze. 

No mention had been made of the 
other members of the League, and Jake, 
as he and Abroff were being borne south- 
wards, asked what they were doing. 

‘* They go. I say ‘ Goodbye.’ I re- 
lease. They pay, and swear to say 
nothing, ever. It is but you and I, mon 
ami, now!’’ 

Jake smiled. This was . . good 
news. He meant to “ go,’’ also, directly 
this Monte Carlo business was over. No 


hint of remuneration had ever been 
made, for one reason. 
““Sort of spare time  agency,”’ 


muttered Jake. ‘‘ Well, I take it as the 
equivalent of five years, and for being an 
adventurous fool.’’ 

His Highness was to be on the jetty, 
the sea end, at 11 p.m., on the 
teenth. It would be a dark night. His 
pinnace, or a row boat, would be wait- 
ing. He would be in yachting costume, 
white cap, blue serge suit, brass buttons 
and so on. The sign of recognition 
would be that he would stoop and flick 
his right boot with a white silk handker- 
chief. Abroff, who would hand him the 
diamonds, would recognise the sign by 
striking a fusee, twice. No 
would be exchanged. 

Mr. Jake Seton’s part was to recon- 
noitre the jetty first. keep in the shadows, 
and act as a guard. 

They arrived at Monte Carlo on the 
13th. Jake had the diamonds. The 
nervousness of Abroff was affecting him 
also. 

Of course the little man must go to the 
Casino. He played wildly all that 
evening until the tables closed. 

So Jake had desired. 

After dinner the next evening—the 
14th—they went ‘again. Jake 


four- 


words 


was 


primed with instructions afresh. 
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‘“My dear Abroff, I know exactly 
what to do,” he said with a note of 
anger. 

**Ah, yes, but I feel what you call it? 


—creeps. You tell me when it is 
twenty minutes to eleven, exactly. Not 
till then. He is here, I know. His 


yacht is outside.”’ 

" “ Very well,” said Jake, and resigned 
himself to a couple of hours’ waiting. 
He did not play himself that evening. 

But at twenty minutes to eleven Jake 
made no movement towards Abroff, who 
was deep in play. A big pile of notes 
and gold lay at the little man’s elbow. 
He was winning heavily. 

Mr. Jake Seton slipped out. It was 
dark, save for the stars. He hurried 
through the gardens, down the path 
through the orange groves, and on to 
the jetty. 

His Highness was_ there. Jake 
passed him closely, and the white silk 
handkerchief conveyed the sign. The 
chamois bag was quickly passed, and a 
couple of minutes later the steam pin-. 
nace was sending up much spray as it 
forged out to where the yacht lay. 

Jake raced back to the Casino. He 
heaved a sign of relief. The little man 
was still playing, without a thought of 
time. 

It was eleven fifteen! ! 

Jake put his watch back, and crossed 
to Abroff’s table. ‘‘ Come,’’ he said, 
and held the watch before him. 

The little man rose, swept his win- 
nings into his pocket, and left the room 
with Jake. 

He shivered. ‘‘It’s dark. I do not 
like it, mon ami. Give me the diamonds, 
and see the road is clear. If there are 
two men on the jetty, don’t let me go 
on. I fear.’’ 

Mr. Jake Seton hurried off, racing 
down the path, and once or twice nearly 
going headlong. But he must have five 
minutes clear before going on the 
jetty. There were certain things to do. 

The little Jew, a pathetic figure of a 
man, crept on to the jetty, his feet 
dragging over the wet planks. 

He was glad that the Englishman was 
there somewhere. . 

Ah! Thank God. There was His 
Highness, standing in the deep shadow. 
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He stoops; there is the flash of white 
and with trembling fingers Abroff struck 
two fusees, and went forward. 

He feared a trap, a dagger even then, 

But all was well. Abroff handed over 
the chamois bag of diamonds. His 
Highness bowed, and turned towards 
the jetty steps. 

The little Jew, with quick glances to 
right and left, the sweat running down 
his face, gained the road, and so the 
Casino. 

Jake came in a few minutes later, and 
they both left. 

In their private sitting room, Jake 
stated his position. He had had enough 
‘of the League . . . and, without any 
further parley, he did not intend to be 
mixed up in Russian politics. 

Abroff wept, and implored, but Jake 
was adamant. 

‘Goodbye, my friend, goodbye,’ 
said the little man. ‘‘ You will forget 
all this, is it not so?’’ 

‘** T shall never breathe a word to any- 
one,’’ said Jake. 


’ 
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Abroff wrung his hand, and—to Jake’s 
disgust—kissed him on the cheek. 

‘**“And you go back to England, 
when ?”’ 

‘** To-night,’’ said Jake. 

‘‘And I will stay here a 
Goodbye.”’ 

* a * * * * 

Mr. Jake Seton did not have a full 
night’s sleep. He had to cut up a blue 
serge suit, and burn it, also a white 
yachting cap. He would have liked to 
keep the blacx beard and moustache— 
they were quite triumphs in their way— 
but he added them to the flames. 

The diamonds he secreted in two bags 
pendant under the armpits. 

He gave up his office in Hatton 
Garden, but for some few weeks he did 
some diamond dealing. Abroff’s selec- 
tion was quite a good one—they sold for 
£14,000. 

Jake Seton often wonders’ what 
exactly His Highness thought of the 
contents of the chamois leather bag 
when he came to investigate it. 


little. 
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A LONG LOST ISLAND—-HINBA. 


By THE REV. THOMAS HANNAN, M. 


(Illustrated from Photographs 


I’ the saintly heroes who spread 
Christianity among the races of 
our islands, there is none whose 

name is so widely venerated as Saint 
Columba. He is claimed especially by 
Anglicans, as representing a_ great 
church which knew neither obedience 
to Rome nor a tradition of such obedi- 
ence. He is claimed by the Roman 
Church, presumably on the ground that, 
as his followers in later days became 
assimilated with the church of the 
Roman obedience, or absorbed in it, or 
displaced by it, he may be reckoned as 
included in it. And he is claimed by the 
Presbyterians as a true-blue Presbyter- 
ian, because he was not a bishop himself, 


A., F.S.A., Scot. 


taken by the Author.) 


and yet he ruled over monasteries 


in which dwelt bishops as subordinates 


to a Presbyter. As a result, crowds of 
tourists of all religious denominations 
flock in the summer season to his great 
home on the island of Iona, and gaze 
with awe on the remains of abbey and 
chapels, monasteries, crosses, graves, 
and monuments, which tell the story of 
the Church throughout the ages; 
which incidentally tell the story of the 
creation of a nation out of elements 
drawn from afar to meet in the clash 
of war, and after many centuries to be 
welded into one whole by the arts of 
peace. 

The associations of the 


island make 
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it worthy of these pilgrimages. Yet it 
must be wondered how many of the 
tourist throng realise that their eyes 
rest upon nothing on which the saint 
gazed, except the natural features of 
the little island. In the ancient ceme- 
tery known as Reilig Odhrain, or 
‘** Burial-place of Oran,’’ forty-eight 
kings of Scotland are buried, together 
with four kings of Ireland and eight of 
Norway (1). But no monuments to 
these kings remain, although they 
were in existence in 1549, when Munro, 
High Dean of the Isles, visited Iona (2). 
The memorials now existing are those 
of the chiefs of clans. The beautiful 
Abbey Church, long fallen into decay, 
and now in considerable part well 
restored, belongs to a period no earlier 
than the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The oldest building in the 
island is probably the Chapel of Saint 
Oran, but it is believed to belong to a 
date no earlier than 1074, and to have 
been built by the liberality of Queen 
Margaret of Scotland, sister of Edgar 
Atheling. This Chapel was the first 


stone building on the island, in all prob- 


ability. Its great object of interest is 
its beautiful Romanesque archway over 
the west door, reminding one greatly 
of the similar arch over the door of St. 
Margaret’s Chapel in Edinburgh Castle. 
When the earliest possible date is thus 
assigned to the earliest building on the 
venerable Island of Iona, the beginning 
of that building is still separated by 
nearly five centuries from Saint 
Columba, who died on the island on 
Sunday, June the 9th, 597. 

But if the tourists only knew it, many 
of them have looked upon another island 
on which St. Columba lived, in build- 
ings which remain as they were in the 
days of the Saint, except for the rav- 
ages of wind and weather. As the 
steamer throbs its way from Oban 
southward through the Firth of Lorn, 
a veritable Archipelago displays itself 
ahead. Seil, Luing, Lunga, and Scarba, 
with the dreaded whirlpool of Corryv- 


(1) The Historians of Scotland: 
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reckan separating the last from Jura, 
all seem directly in the course. Then 
the vessel turns to starboard, and 
makes a course almost due west for 
Iona, which lies at the western ex- 
tremity of Mull. The island of Mull 
then lies on the starboard or right side 
of the steamer as one looks ahead, while 
on the port or left side, which happens 
in this case to be the southward, the 
island of Colonsay and the larger island 
of Islay begin to be visible. But nearer 
than any of the islands already named, 
on the left of the vessel as she makes 
the turn towards the west, appears a 
group of small islands lying in line 
from south-west to north-east. No one 
fails to notice them; they lie aggres- 
sively out from the other islands near 
them, boldly facing the Atlantic swell 
and standing up to the mighty gales 
that beat upon them from the west. 
They are called the ‘* Garvelloch ”’ 
Islands, or, in English, the ‘‘Isles of 
the Sea.’ The group lies in series like 
a chain, the names of the four chief 
islands, from north-east to south-west 
being Dun Chonail, Garbheileach, Culli- 
Bhreanain, and  Eileach-an-Naoimh. 
Dun Chonail was in its day a royal for- 
tress of the kings of Dalriada; Garb- 
heileach contains a farmer’s house or 
a shepherd’s cottage; the other islands 
are uninhabited. Eileach-an-Naoimh is 
the southernmost of the group; and it 
is this island which contains the re- 
mains of buildings associated with the 
personality of St. Columba. 

The pronunciation of the names of 
these islands is an initial difficulty. Tak- 
ing them in the order in which they 
have already been given, the pronuncia- 
tion is approximately Dun Connell, 
Garv-ile-e-ach, Cul-Bren-nan, and Ile- 
e-ach an Nah-ov, the accents being on 
the syllables ‘‘ile,’’ ‘‘ Bren,’’ and 
‘* Nah.”’ The remains are truly remark- 
able—so remarkable that the natural 
tendency of a critical mind is to doubt 
their age. The question arises, ‘‘ How 
is it that they have survived when so 


Life of S Columba, by Adamnan, edited by Wm, 


Reeves, D.D., and re-edited by W.F. Skene, LL.D. (Edinburgh, 1874), Introdastion, p. cxxxv. 
(2) Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, 
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many others have disappeared ?’’ There 
are several answers. ‘The island has 
been uninhabited for centuries; it is 
exceedingly inaccessible; it came to be 
forgotten by the outer world, and has 
had to be rediscovered. But the local 
traditions of it have survived in a 
language that is slowly dying, and in 
a neighbouring population which is 
constantly sending forth its members to 
be lost in a world of foreign ideas, 
language, and sentiment. The writer 
has known of the remains for a number 
of years, but his knowledge has been 
vague until the last summer. For four 
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After one unsuccessful attempt, we 
got a day with a gentle breeze, and 
started out from our anchorage in Loch 
Buie. After sailing slowly for a couple 
of hours, we lost the wind, but waited 
patiently until the tide drifted us into it 
again. Just as we were giving up hope 
of making the island, a strong breeze 
came romping along; and as it was in 
the right direction, we had no occasion 
to lose time in tacking, and we soon 
found ourselves close to our destina- 
tion. At close quarters the island is 
more awe-inspiring than at a distance. 
It is only one mile long, and not more 
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summers in succession, holidaying on 
the southern shore of the Isle of Mull, 
he looked to these mysterious islands 
from the slopes of Ben Buie. Each 
summer he arranged with four fisher- 
men to be taken to the island when a 
day should be favourable both for land- 
ing and returning ; but such a day never 
came, in the estimation of the fishermen, 
for the sailing is on the open Atlantic. 
At last a friend arrived with a little 
sailing yacht—about an eight-tonner. 
Before touching on questions of _his- 
tory and proofs, it will be well to 
describe our visit. 


than a quarter of a mile broad at its 
widest part. The whole group only ex- 
tends a distance of about three miles. 
Eileach-an-Naoimh shares with the 
others their stern and forbidding char- 
acteristics—but in a superlative degree. 
Its shores stand out of the Atlantic like 
walls, with the breakers searing and 
beating them incessantly on the western 
side which we approached. Getting 


near, we ran parallel with the island 
towards the south, the cliffs covered 
with thousands of sea-birds, which 


watched us solemnly, but without any 
agitation. To effect a landing, we had 
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to work round the southern end of the 
island to the eastern side, which at this 
point is guarded by the ‘‘ Sgeir nan 
Dubh ’’—three black rocks which rise 
abruptly from the water, and stand 
high and jagged, forming a breakwater 
to a natural harbour. Passing the 
three, we swung round the third, 
anchoring on the inner side, with bad 
holding-ground and little protection 
from wind and wave. We got out the 
dinghy, and made for the ‘‘ Geodha 
Eithne,’’ or ‘‘Port of Eithne’’—the 
recognised landing place, which looked 
like a hole in the wall of rock. We 
found it to be about the width of the 
doorway of a house, with a turn to the 
left after entering. At high water this 
would have brought us to a_ shelving 
beach; but as it was somewhat less 
than half tide, we had to get out on 
the rocks and climb like goats for a 
little distance until we reached the 
grass. When we arrived on the island 
we received a rich reward. 

The island is full of heights and hol- 
lows. It exhibits a character totally 
unexpected from what one observes 
from the sea. The heights are minia- 
ture mountains, and the hollows are 
miniature valleys; but all are green, 
beautifully green. Just where we 
arrived, at the head of the ‘‘ port,’’ and 
not a dozen feet above sea-level, was a 
spring of water, ‘‘ Tober Challum- 
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ch ille’’— Columba’s 
Well. We knelt on the 
damp sides and drank 
from the Well, at which 
the most famous of the 
Celtic saints had drunk 
more than fourteen 
centuries ago. The 
centuries were bridged. 
We were in a_ land 
where centuries do not 
count—in the home of 
a race which does not 
measure time as we 
Anglo-Saxons do. A 
few days afterwards 
the writer related his 
visit to a true son of 
the mist, and spoke 
about the Well. 
Asked if he had ever 
been on the island, the Gael said that he 
had not. ‘‘But,”’ said he, ‘‘I can tell you 
a strange thing about ‘ Tober Challum- 
chille.’ -Challum Chille had a lead pipe 
to run the water from the well, and the 
lead pipe remained there I do not know 
But at last three fishermen 
stole it to weight their nets; and—do 
you know?—not one of them ever saw 
the end of the year.’’ But when asked 
how long ago it was since this hap- 
pened, the answer was characteristic of 
the soil: *‘ Ach, I do not know; maybe 
three hundert year.’’ But he believed 
it, and in this attitude he differed from 
the ferryman who took the writer from 
the Ross of Mull to Iona, after a mag- 
nificent pilgrimage on wheels through 
the romantic glens of the larger island. 
Having refreshed himself with the spirit 
of the mist from the traveller’s store, the 
ferryman thus delivered himself, satiated 
with the sight of perpetual homage: ‘‘ I 
do not believe there wuss efer such a man 
as Challum Chille.’’ The soul of a High- 
land ghillie imbued with the New 
Criticism! 

Having drunk of the Saint’s Well, 
we proceeded to the interior. In the 
first grassy hollow, well sheltered from 
the wind, are the remains of the ceme- 
tery, with traces of graves of great age. 
It is surrounded by a low wall, broken 
in many places and overgrown with 
grass and bracken. Adjoining it is a 


how long. 
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square enclosure or small court, on the 
east of which are the remains of build- 
ings of a domestic character. To the 
north of this is the church, a roofless 
building formed of slates without mor- 
tar, and measuring twenty-five feet by 
fifteen. Though the church is roofless, 
the walls are almost entire, and are full 
of a beauty all their own. Although 
they are absolutely primitive in struc- 
ture, and have never had any kind of 
mortar to cement them together, the 
slabs are laid in tiers, or courses, with 


great regularity. The church is cor- 
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evidently a stone centuries later than 
the building, though very old, and is 
probably a relic of the tombstones, 
which must have been numerous at one 
time, for the holy island must have re- 
mained a favourite place of burial long 
after the monks had left. The entrance 
is from the west, with the stones of the 
sides very much larger than those used 
in the rest of the building. 

In the interior there are some beams 
of wood, stretching across the east end 
from north to south. These beams are 
not at all likely to be survivals equal in 








EXTERIOR WALL OF THE 


rectly oriented; and the east wall con- 
tains one small window, rectangular, 
and splayed on both the interior and ex- 
terior. From the lower part of the 
window extends to the south wall a slab 
of slate, which a visitor of half a cen- 
tury ago conjectured to be the remains 
of an altar. This slab stands about 
five feet above the present level of the 
ground. At the west end of the south 
wall, outside, lay a beautifully-carved 
stone, in two pieces, but the nature of 
the carving was indecipherable. It is 


CHURCH FROM THE WEST. 


age to the walls. Most probably they 
have been placed there at some time to 
carry a thatched roof for sheltering the 
men who occasionally place cattle on 
the island to crop the luscious grass. 
lhe writer took a number of photo- 
graphs, in one of which, showing the 
interior of the church, a beam obscures 
the stone slab supposed to be an altar. 
But the photograph seems to reveal 
what had eluded the physical eye—a re- 
cess, or the remains of a recess, in the 
east end of the south wall, such as we 
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might expect to find in a church or 
chapel. The whole building bears con- 
clusive evidence both of early type and 
of early origin, and cannot in any way 
be confounded with the kind of dry- 
stone shelter which might have been 
raised at a late period for some secular 
purpose. Skill and care are evidenced 
throughout. 

Almost due north from the church is 
a curious building, which looks like a 
chapel. It is approximately, but not 
accurately, oriented; and the east end 
is apsidal in shape. ‘The western gable 
is standing entire, and there are signs 
of the other. On the inside the floor has 
two different levels, and from the out- 
side on the north a large opening is 
partly above and partly below ground. 
This is supposed not to be a chapel, but 
a kiln for drying grain. At about the 
same level on the rising ground, but 
considerably to the east of the kiln, 
stands another building, in so ruinous a 
condition that we did not observe it at 
the time of our visit, but it is revealed 
by a photograph giving a general view 
of all the remains which have 
described. 


been 


Beyond this general view, separated 
from it by a_ ridge, and situated 
nearer the shore on the eastern 
side, are remains which are even more 
interesting than those described. Thev 
are two “ bee-hive cells.”’ As might 
be expected, they are not entire, but 
they are very fine examples of bee- 
hive dwellings all the same. The side 
next the sea is most broken down,: as 
might be expected, on account of the 
force of sea winds and driven 
The other side still stands, probably 
eight or ten feet high. On looking 
at the building, the conclusion would 
be that the entrance was on the sea 
side, but that side is so ruined that 
one could not expect to find traces of 
a doorway now. There is no trace of 
a doorway on the other side, to the 
casual eye—that is to say, there is no 
hole. But a photograph often reveals 
a concealed truth—or its opposite— 
and a photograph reveals a curious 
arching appearance on the south-west 
or south, which looks as if there had 


rain. 
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at one time been an arched entrance, 
perhaps extending to a height of four 
feet above the present surface level. 
It is evident that there were twe 
chambers; but whether each was a 
separate cell, or the two cells one 
dwelling with a doorway joining them, 
is not indicated now. The natural 
conclusion, however, from the near- 
ness of the cells to each other is that 
they formed one dwelling. 

Altogether away from these remains 
and from the other buildings, on a 
high ridge by itself, stands an upright 
stone marked with an incised cross, 
and said to mark the grave of Eithne, 


the mother of St. Columba. There 
are many stones standing and lying 
round it, rough and unhewn. It has 


to be observed that the incising of the 
cross is very Sharp. and deep, so that 
it is either remarkably well preserved, 
or cut much more recently than the 
burial of Eithne. One other building 
demands notice, and this probably ex- 
hausts the visible remains of ecclesi- 
astical buildings on the island. It is a 
curious underground cell, situated not 
far from the church. It is entered bv 
a hole in the ground, usually covered, 
and rather difficult to find. It is a 
rough oblong, about twelve feet in in- 
terior length, and about six feet in 
height. Its purpose can, only be con- 
jectured, unless one is aided by tradi- 
tion and by the -place-names of the 
island, which are very important in 
their bearing on the story of the re- 
mains. 

Place-names are very persistent in 
their nature. Natural features of our 
country are still designated in most 
cases bv Celtic words, in spite of the 
occupation of Great Britain during 
fourteen centuries by the Anglo-Saxon 
race. It requires something of supreme 
importance to change the name of a 
place, and the changed name is usu- 
ally a memorial of a person or an 
event. Remembering this, the local 
names of and on the island are in- 
structive. In the name ‘‘ Eileach-an- 
Naoimh,’’ Naoimh is the genitive 
plural of the Gaelic for saint, and 
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‘* Eileach ’’ has uSually been assumed 
to be a form of the word “ Eilean,’’ 
which means an island. The present 
writer has not the good fortune to be a 
Gaelic scholar, but one who is thus gifted 
informs him that the word is more prob- 
ably a variant of oilean or eilean, 
which mean training or nurture (3), in 
which case the name of the island 
approximates to the idea of the train- 
ing home or ‘‘ College of the Saints.’’ 
This meaning is quite in keeping with 
the history of the island, as gathered 


from ancient sources. It was a centre 


Is 


7 
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‘“the College.’’ A little creek is 
named ‘‘ Geodha Bhride,’’ St. Bride’s 
or Bridget’s Creek. The creek where 
we landed is ‘‘Geodha Eithne,”’ Eithne’s 
Creek. A height to the left of the 


cemetery is known as ** Dun 
Bhreanain,’’ St. Brendan’s Hill. 
Another hillock, to the north, bears 
the name ‘‘ Carn-na-Manaich,’’ Cairn 
of the Monks. The grave on the 
ridge has the Gaelic name ‘‘ Claodh 
Kithne,’’ the grave of Eithne. The 
curious underground cell bears the 


name ‘‘ Am Priosan,’’ the prison, thus 





RUINS ON EILEACH-AN-NAOIMH, 
A CHAPEL 


of individual training for heaven and 
of collective training for the mis- 
sionary work of the Columban Church. 
But one who is a real authority on 
the locality, from being in daily con- 
tact with the thought and tradition of 
that part of the country throughout 
his life, gives a different derivation of 
the first word of the name, and states 
that it is really Ailech, from an obso- 
lete word Ar, meaning a stone (4). So 
that the name may be translated ‘‘The 
buildings of the Saints,’’ a name which 
is not far separated from the idea of 


OR KILN FOR DRYING 





SUPPOSED TO BE 
GRAIN. 


EITHER 


preserving the tradition that it was a 
penitential cell. 

The authenticity of names 
beyond doubt. Had the island been 
under observation by antiquaries for a 
long time, it might be suspected that 
enthusiastic Celts had applied the 
Gaelic names in recent times. But in the 
neighbouring isle of Mull, old men who 
had never been on Eileach-an-Naoimh, 
were able to tell the writer about the 
‘chapel,’’ and about ‘‘ Tober Chal- 
lum-chille,’’ while the clearest descrip- 
tion which he has received was from a 


these is 





(3) 
(4) 
p. 71 seqq. 


See Macbain’s Gaelic Dictionary. 
Nether Lorn and its 





Neighbourhood, by P. H. 


Gillies (London: Virtue and Co.), 
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BEEHIVE CELL ON EILEACH-AN-NAOIMH, CONTAINING TWO CHAMBERS. 


native of the far-distant mainland ol 
Ardnamurchan, a fisherman who 
worked in the summer at Lochbuie in 
Mull, and who had been on Eileach-an- 
Naoimh. He summed up his descrip- 
tion in the words: ‘‘ Ach, it iss nothing 
at all to see; it iss only a heap of 
stones.’ They are accustomed to old 
ruined chapels in the islands; the 
unique character of these remains lies 
in their number and completeness. 
It may be ncted that all the 
names mentioned 


local 
so far associate the 


island with saints who _ preceded 
Columba, with the exception of the 
Well, which bears his name. St. 


Brendan’s name is especially connected 
with the island in this way. There is 


an early Vita Brendani, from two 
editions of which Dr. Gillies makes 
parallel quotations (5); ‘‘Also in 
another region in Britain, the most 


(5) Nether Lorn, p. 73. 
Sanctissimus Brendanus fundavit,”’ 
Ethica.”’ 


holy Brendan founded a monastery,”’ 
and ‘‘ one monastery in the island of 
Ailech, and the other in the island of 
Tiree.’ This foundation is placed 
about A.D. 542. The rest of the early 
story of the island, so far as it exists, 
is to be sought in Irish records and in 
the Latin ‘‘ Life of St. Columba,’’ by 
Adamnan. This life frequently speaks 
of Columba’s Hinba and Insula Hinba 
as his retreat from his great monastery 
at Iona. But Adamnan omitted to 
specify the location and native names 
of many places, as in his day, one 
hundred after his master, they 
were, of course, familiar. So it is first 
by a process of elimination, and then 
by a process of testing identity, that 
Eileach-an-Naoimh is found to be the 
only place which coincides with 
Hinba (6). 


There are two or three versions of the 


years 


‘* Et in alio regione in Britannia, monasterium nomine Ailech, 
and ‘‘unum monasterium in insula Ailech, alterum in Terra 
The monastery in one passage, and the island in the other, are called Ailech, which 


is the spelling representing the native pronunciation very often now. 


(6) Historians of Scotland: 


Life of S. Columba, by Adamnan. 
p. 318, for the full discussion of the subject by Dr. Skene. 


See appendix No. 1, 
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motive which sent Columba forth on his 
missionary work. One version makes it 
a penance for his fiery impetuosity hav- 
ing led to the battle of Cooldrevny. He 
was told to go where he could not see 
Ireland, and to win as many souls as 
he had lost lives at the battle. So first he 
went to Oronsay, and remained, until 


one day he saw Ireland from a hill. 
Then he went to Ejileach-an-Naoimh, 
which he left under similar circum- 
stances for Iona. Another version 


makes his first Scottish landing place 
to be Knapdale in Cantyre. But if 
Hinba be Ejileach-an-Naoimh, it was 
the scene of many interesting experi- 
ences in his life, according to his 
biographer and successor. 

It was here that four great founders 


of Irish monasieries, Comgall, Cain- 
nech, Brendan, and Cormac, visited 
him. These saints ‘‘ all with one con- 


sent agreed that St. 
consecrate, in their presence in the 
church, the holy mysteries of the 
Eucharist.’”’ While the saint stood 
before the altar, Brendan saw a ball 
of fire burning very brightly on the 
saint’s head, while he was standing 


Columba should 
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before the altar. The light was like a 
comet, and it remained all the time 
that the saint was ministering (7). 
Whatever a sceptical age may think of 
this and other stories like it, it im- 
presses one to think that he has stood 
within those very walls on Ejileach-an- 


Naoimh, where these five saints re- 
joiced in each other’s society, and 
mingled their praise and prayers. 

It was on this island that he is re- 
corded to have seen the vision of the 
angel with the crystal book, which 


contained the direction for the appoint- 
ment of kings. Eogan was the elder 


son of the late king, but the book 
directed that Aidan, a younger son, 
should be crowned. Columba _hesi- 


tated, and the angel struck the saint 
with a scourge, leaving livid marks in 
his side, which remained throughout 


his life. At last he went to Iona, and 
there consecrated Aidan, who had 
arrived at the Same time as the saint 


(8). This is worthy of remark as 
being the first record of a coronation 


with church rites in the history of 
Britain. 
It was to Hinba that a very good 





ANOTHER VIEW OF BEEHIVE CELL. 





(7) Life, p. 90 (Bk. iii, c. 18). 
(8) Ibid, p. 81 (Bk. iii, c. 6). 
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man, Virgnous by name, retired from 
Ireland, and there ‘‘he spent the rest 
of his life.’ 
was not exacting enough for him, and 
‘* this same Virgnous, having for many 
years lived without reproach in obedi- 
ence among the brethren, led the life 
of an anchorite, as a victorious soldier 
of Christ, for twelve years more, in the 
hermitage of Muirbulcmar ”’ (9g). The 
two statements are only reconcilable if 
the hermitage was one of the “ bee- 
hive ’’ cells, and here we find ourselves 
realising the purpose of the further 
buildings on this wonderful island. 
After the time of Adamnan, Hinba 
as a name seems to have been quickly 
forgotten. At whatever time the 
monks deserted the island, from that 
time it would appear to have been left 
almost completely to itself, until the 
outer world had forgotten it. Dean 
Monro of the Isles described it among 
the others in these brief terms :— 
‘*Nanaose. Narrist to this iyle of 
Garowhellach-Nanronow layes ther a 


verey little iyle, callit in Erische Eluche 


left to a 
Eileach-an- 


Nanaose’’ (10). It was 
wanderer to rediscover 
Naoimh and its remains through a 
casual visit while he was making a 
tour of the western isles. He described 
the beauty of the spot, and was filled 
with admiration of the extensive eccle- 
siastical remains. He describes beau- 
tiful crosses and monuments in_ the 
cemetery; but these have mostly dis- 
appeared (11). Another enthusiast visited 
the island in 1852. After describing 
the church and neighbouring buildings, 
he proceeds:—‘‘The other buildings 
consist of several dome-roofed cells, 
two of which are joined together, and 
have a doorway between.’’ He also 
writes of a ‘‘pile of loose masonry, 
like an altar, flanked by a slab incised 


(9) Life, p. 99 (Bk. iii, c. 24). (2) 


But the community life. 


with a cross, on a neighbouring height, 
which I was told was the tomb of 
Eithne, the mother of the illustrious 
saint ’’ (12). The other buildings are 
pretty much as he saw them, but the 
‘“ several’’ bee-hive cells are reduced 
to two and some heaps of stones, while 
the two which remain have at last been 
breached by weather in such a way 
that decay will be in a geometrical pro- 
gression. The ‘* pile of loose masonry"’ 
is a pile no longer, unless the soil has 
accumulated around it to an_ extra- 
ordinary extent. Since then a wanderer 
of archeological tastes sets foot occa- 
sionally upon the island, and describes 
it (13) ; otherwise it is left to the kindness 
of Nature—and Nature is often kind. 
The cattle that are sometimes placed to 
graze there do no harm. The men who 
place them there, and remove them 
from it, have a_ reverence for the 
ancient saints who were of their race 
and spoke their tongue; and they leave 
things as they see them. 

As we stand on the summit of one 
of the ridges we feel the chasm of the 
centuries which separate us from those 
who put together these rough buildings 
and worshipped in them. They lie, 
many of them, in the little burial-place 
down below in the hollow. But the 
outer world has not changed. To the 
north we look upon the Same grand 
towering peaks which met their gaze; 
to the east we see the mainland, with 
its terraces of mountains receding in- 
land; to the west there is the view 
where sea and sky meet on the Atlantic 
horizon; and all around there is the 
immensity of Nature pressing in upon 
our minds and talking to our souls. 
They chose their abode well; and it 
was a place of spiritual rest. But it 
was also the College where they were 
trained to carry a great message to the 


Life, Appendix, p. 325. 


(10) Description of the Western Isles, A.D. 1549. 
(11) The Highlands and the Western Islands, by Dr. MacCulloch (1824), vol ii., p. 124. 
(12) Ecclesiological Notes on some of the Islands of Scotland (Edinburgh: 1885) p. 18, 


by T. S. Muir. 


(13) Autobiography, late Duke of Argyll, vol. ii., p. 


515; Celtic Scotland, Dr. Skene, 


vol. ii. pp. 61, 130, 131; The Isles and the Gospel, by Hugh Macmillan, p. 211; Scotland in early 


Christian Times, by Joseph Anderson, p. 95. 
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wild races of the land, and whence 
they went forth as duty called them. 
Its wild and: rocky shores were a pro- 
tection from their enemies; but they 
were also a barrier separating them 
from their friends. The same barrier 
prevents the reverent pilgrim from 
visiting the shrine now, while it guards 





the remains from the cesecrating 
hands of those who know no reverence 
for the works of ancient days. And yet 
it would be well if more could know 
that here are the most real memorials 
in Britain of the saint who was known 
as ‘** Challum-chille *’—Columba of the 
churches. 
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The Hours. 


By A. 


cach hour, each minute, has its thought, 
its time 
Of the unutterable, the Divine, 
They come, they go, 
They glide, they flow. 
Oh! seek we the ennobling, the sub- 
lime. 


The hours have the hours are 
quickly gone, 
Can we look back with pride we stood 
alone? 
The hours go by, 
Like swifts they fly. 
Can we recall with joy what we have 
done? 


come, 


R. Horwoopn. 


Like April shadows chances come and 
xO 


’ 
Like east winds they misfortune often 
blow. 
Our soul mount high! 
To heights let’s fly! 
Then hours are captured as they ebb 
and flow. 


g 


Each hour is marked by action good or 
bad, 
Each thought precedes each act if glad 
or sad. 
The hours go by, 
They quickly fly. 
Oh! seek we ever Hope that’s pure and 
glad. 


THE SNAKE OF FIRE. 


A ae of New Mexico. 
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By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


MONG tthe Indians of New 
Mexico many stories are told 
of a weird and almost uncanny 

nature. Not the least curious of these 
relates to the culebra de lumbre, or 
snake of fire. According to the natives, 
this reptile deals death to its enemies by 
emitting from its mouth a long, thin 
streak of fire, which pierces the vitals of 
any creature against which it is 
directed, and scorches the life out of it. 
The Indians declare that not a few of 
their number have been seared by the 
flame, and in almost every instance 
death has immediately ensued. The 
tales they tell arqund their camp fires 
of this terrible reptile, speaking in 
hushed accents, and apparently under 
the influence of the dread which it 
appears to have inspired amongst them, 
are calculated to thrill the white listener. 

It was my lot on one occasion to form 
a member of a hunting party in the re- 
mote regions of New Mexico. We had 
with us the usual retinue of Indians, 
chief amongst whom was Pablo, an 
aged native, and a patriarch of his 
tribe, although his long, lank hair was 
still coal-black. Incidentally, Pablo was 
an excellent cook, which accounted for 
his presence in our train. Just how old 
he was nobody could tell—not even him- 
self, but we ascertained that he was a 
grown man and a leader when the oldest 
of his companions was a mere child. 
Naturally, they all looked up to him, 
and he exercised an iron rule over them. 

We were encamped one night in a 
cafion, close to the banks of a river. 
There had been a fire in the underbrush 
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not far away, and the red glow of the 
smouldering embers _ still showed 
through the darkness. We were dis- 
cussing the cause of the outbreak, for 
which none of the party could give a 
satisfactory explanation, when a_ voice 
came from the dim background. 
‘Sefiors, it may have been the 


culebra de lumbre.”’ 

We turned in the direction, and there 
Pablo was squatted in his usual atti- 
his knees drawn up so that his 


tude, 
chin could rest upon them, while his 
lean yellow hands were clasped around 
his shins. 

‘The culebra de 
of fire?’’ we questioned. 
that, Pablo?’’ 

The old Indian remained mute, but by 
dint of questioning we drew some par- 
ticulars from him. He told us that the 
culebra de lumbre was a serpent, whose 
species existed only in the immediate 
vicinity, a reptile which, at full growth, 
was about ten feet long, wonderfully 
quick in its movements, and of a vivid 
scarlet colour. When enraged its skin 
diffused a vellowish glow, while from its 
mouth shot long, lightning-like streaks 
of living flame. Its breath meant death 
to any creature it touched, and where it 
writhed its way along the ground the-e 
was left a scorched trail as though 
marked by fire. 

‘* Oh, amigo mio!’’ Pablo broke out, 
addressing the leader of our party, 
‘there is a curse upon this land, but 
the blight is passing away, for each 
year the number of these serpents 
grows less. But when I was young 1 


lumbre—the snake 
‘““What is 
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have seen them out there in the grasses, 
these terrible snakes of fire, many of 
them.” 

Pab!o added that these luminous rep- 


tiles were dreaded even more than 
rattlesnakes. They attacked anything, 


man or animal, that crossed their path. 
He repeated that he had seen them 
many times, when the moon was hidden 
by clouds, squirming through the grass, 
casting a phosphorescent glow around 
them, and searing the herbage with 
their fiery breath, while every living 
creature fled from the vicinity in terror. 

Pablo was asked if he ever had an 
encounter with one of the snakes; and, 
with something like a shudder, he 
nodded his head. Then, throwing back 
the long black hair from his face, he 
exhibited a scar which was undoubtedly 
the result of a burn. 

‘*That was caused by the 
fire,’ he said. ‘‘ It was twenty years 
ago, and I was riding down the cafion 
with a number of followers. We had 
with us a dog—a large, fierce animal, 
which had killed many wild cats and 
coyotes. He was running on ahead of 
the horses, when suddenly I heard him 
velp, Saw him spring into the air, and 
then fall over sideways, and l'e quite 
still. It was strange, I thought. He 
could not have been bitten by a rattle- 
snake, because they do not cause instant 
death. 

**T rode forward until I came to the 
dog, and dismounted. Stooping down, 
I placed my hand upon him. He was 
limp and lifeless. As I rose I was con- 


snake of 


scious of a sickening odour around me. 
It had an overpowering effect on me. | 
was becoming dizzy, and my strength 
was leaving me, when suddenly I saw 
in the grass 


a few feet away what 
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appeared to be a long line of fire. With 
an effort I vaulted on my mustang. 
Just as I gained his back I saw that 
line of fire spring through the air io- 
wards me. Instantly my mustang com- 
menced to rear and snort, and looking 
down, I saw a large specimen of the 
culebra de lumbre twined around one of 
its forelegs. Maddened with terror the 
mustang plunged forward, and I was 
thrown to the ground. As I touched 
the earth I was conscious of a blinding 
flash, a sensation as though a burning 
brand had been thrust in my face, and 
then my senses left me. 

‘* When I awoke some hours later I 
found my companions standing around 
me. They had seen me thrown, and 
rode quickly up. Disappearing through 
the grass, they saw the streak of fire, 
and knew that I had been scorched by 
the deadly breath. Luckily for me, the 
flame struck me in the face instead of 
a vital part, but it left this scar. Where 
the snake had twined itself around the 
mustang’s leg the flesh had been burnt 
away, and the bone exposed.”’ 

Pablo further declared that when a 
fire swept over the prairie or burnt 
acres of brush and timber-land in the 
mountains, it was a source of surprise 
and mystery to many. Not so to the 
Indians. They firmly believed that 
these outbreaks were caused by the 
dreaded snake of fire. 

In confirmation of his story, he stated 
that many rocks in the vicinity bore 
crude pictures of the serpent, which 
tended to show that it was well known 
to the ancient inhabitants of New 
Mexico. I can attest the truth of this 
statement, for I have seen such pictures 
mvself, and often wondered what they 
were intended to depict. 
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By MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 


HUNDRED years ago—on the 
A 7th of May, 1812—a little son 

was born into the house of a 
clerk in the Bank of England, by name 
Robert Browning. How famous, how 
world-renowned, that May-time baby 
was to become no one could foresee, 
but from his earliest days he was 
characterized by a wonderful vivacity 
both of intellect and disposition that 
marked him out as different from ordin- 
ary children. The boy who could draw 
a cottage set among rocks at the age of 
two years and three months, and who 
stole down from his bed at the sound of 
his mother’s music and threw himself 
sobbing into her arms with the cry of 
‘* Play! play!’’ was evidently possessed 
of a sensibility of nature that only 
needed a congenial atmosphere to ripen 
into splendid achievement. 

This congenial atmosphere surrounded 
the future poet not only in childhood, 
but all through the days of his boyhood. 
Whether a private education is the best 
preparation for a man’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities, is a doubtful question, but 
it is certain that it suited Robert 
Browning far better than the routine of 
a public school.. There was no need to 
enforce study in his case, or to rouse 
a desire for it by competition with 
others. The only difficulty was to keep 
him from overworking, and the fact that 
his father was a born scholar and 
possessed a large and valuable library, 
gave him an advantage in his home life 
which can hardly be over-estimated. The 
elder Robert crooned Anacreon’s Odes 
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over his son’s cradle and talked to him 
of Homer while he was still a baby. But 
it Was Not only instruction that Brown- 
ing received from his parents, he was 
the centre of their affections, and the 
love that they lavished upon him was 
so wise and so tender that, far from 
injuring him, it struck deep root in his 
heart and brought forth a hundred-fold 
harvest of love in his own life. His 
mother’s nature was- gentle and 
gracious, *‘ a divine woman,’’ was his 
description of her; her power over 
animals was so great that ‘‘ she would 
lure the butterflies in the garden to her 
and domestic animals obeyed her as if 
they reasoned.’’ Her love of flowers 
was equally great, and when the news of 
her sudden death reached her son in 
Florence, it was to her forsaken garden 
that his thoughts turned. ‘‘He has loved 
his mother as such passionate natures 
only can love,’’ wrote Mrs. Browning 
to a friend, ‘‘ and I never saw a man so 
bowed down in an extremity of sorrow— 
never. Even now the depression is great 
—and sometimes when I leave him alone 
a little and return to the room, I find 
him in tears. I do earnestly wish to 
change the scene and air—but where to 
go? England looks terrible now. He 
says it would break his heart to see his 
mother’s roses over the wall and the 
place where she used to lay her scissors 
and gloves.”’ 

To his father, he was not less devoted, 
and the friendship between the two was 
a close and tender one; while his sister 
Sarianna was not only the constant 
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companion of his early life, but became 
the solace of his widowed home as soon 
as her father’s death made it possible for 
her to get to him. 

Such an upbringing as this made 
Browning dependent upon love for his 
happiness to no ordinary degree; it 
gave to love, in fact, a unique position in 
his creed. As he puts it in ‘‘ A Death 
in the Desert ’’— 

‘ Life, with all it yields of joy and woe, 
And hope and fear—believe the aged friend— 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 

love.”’ 

Love, in 
this passage, 
is not to be 
limited to 
the love of 
lovers, but 
yet the love 
of lovers was 
to him the 
supreme ex- 
pression of 


the human 
soul, and 
therefore it 
is that his 
love, and 
not his art, 
was. looked 


upon by him 
as the crown 


of his life. In 


the lovely 
poem, ‘“ By 
the Fire- 
side,”’ in 
which he 


tells his own 
love-story in 
veiled form, 
he says of 
their mutual 
avowal— 
‘“*T am named 
feat ; 
There took my station and degree. 
So grew my own small life complete, 
As nature obtained her best of me 
One born to love you, sweet !’’ 


and known by that moment's 


The love-story of Robert Browning 
and Elizabeth Barratt is so well-known 
as scarcely to need repetition here; the 
two poets met first in their works, and 
it was as those well acquainted with each 
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other’s minds that they came face to 
face. The pale, emaciated sufferer, 
chained to her sofa by ill-health, was far 
from any thoughts of marriage, but 
Browning no sooner saw her than he 
felt that she was his destined wife, and 
from that moment he never desisted in 
his efforts until he had won her love. 
In her beautiful ‘‘ Sonnets from the 
Postuguese,”’ she tells the story of his 
wooing and her surrender. For years 
she had looked forward to death as her 
appointed portion, and so looking, had 
felt neither fear nor reluctance, but had 
waited glad- 
ly for that 
sleep which 
God gives to 
His beloved. 
Then, into 
that silent 
seclusion, 
burst the full 
vigour of a 
strong, man- 
ly presence, 
and she who 
stood upon 
the brink of 
death 
““Was caught 
up into 
and 
the 


Of life in a 
new rhythm.” 


The story 
is told again 
in fuller de- 
tail in the 
love - letters, 
which form, 
as it were, 
a diary of 
the mutual 
i m pressions 
and ideas of the lovers from their first 
meeting to the day of their marriage. 
Never once did Browning swerve from 
his purpose, in spite of the formidable 
obstacles in the way: ‘‘ You are my best 
dreams’ realization,’ he writes in one 
letter, ‘‘My life’s fulfilment and consum- 
mation, and having discovered you, | 
shall live and die with you. So may 
God dispose.’’ 


love, 
taught 
whole 
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And again: *' | shall just write that | 
love you and love you and love you 
again ; just this, lest you learn the com- 
fort of a respite from hearing what you 
are doomed to hear with variations all 
the rest of your life.’’ 

Few men would have dared to cherish 
such a hope in view of the difficulties 
that lay before them: not only was Miss 
Barratt a confirmed invalid, but though 
her father loved her dearly, his dislike to 
the idea of marriage for any of his 
children amounted to a mania, while the 
doctor’s wish that she should be sent to 
a warmer climate only roused his intense 
opposition. No arguments, no_ en- 
treaties, could have prevailed, and at 
last the lovers decided that they had no 
course but to take the matter into theit 
own hands. ‘To be married without her 
father’s consent wounded Miss Barratt’s 
filial affection no less than it hurt 
Browning’s pride ; but since that consent 
was withheld for no reason except an 
insane prejudice, they resolved not to 
spoil their lives by remaining apart, and 
on the 12th of September, 1846, she 
gave her hand to the man who had won 
her heart. 

As she wrote a few days afterwards 
to her friend, Miss Mitford, ‘‘ He had 
done everything for me—he loved me 
for reasons which had helped to weary 
me of myself—loved me heart to heart 
persistently—in spite of my own will 

drawn me back to life and hope 
again when I had done with both. My 
life seemed to belong to him and to none 
other, at last, and I had no power to 
speak a word. Have faith in me, my 
dearest friend, till you know him. The 
intellect is so little in comparison to all 
the rest—to the womanly tenderness, 
the inexhaustible goodness, the high and 
noble aspiration of every hour. Temper, 
spirits, manners—there is not a flaw 
anywhere. I shut my eyes sometimes 
and fancy it all a dream of my guardian 
angel.”’ 


But this love-story, so pure and so 
perfect, was not to be untouched by 


sorrow. Mrs. Browning’s health im- 
proved to a marvellous degree when she 
was transplanted from a gloomy bed- 
room in Wimpole Street to a new world 


of sunshine and of love, and her letters 
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(written, it must be remembered, by one 
who had lain upon a couch for years) 
read like a fairy-tale. Take, for example, 
her description of their visit to Vallom- 
brosa: ‘‘ Such scenery, such hills, such 
fine woods, supernaturally silent, with 
the ground black as ink. There were 
eagles there, too, and there was no road. 
Robert went on horseback, and Wilson 
(her maid) and I were drawn on a sledge 
—(i.e., an old hamper, a basket wine- 
hamper—without a wheel) by two white 
bullocks, up the precipitous mountains. 
Think of my travelling in those wild 
places at four o’clock in the morning! 
a little frightened, dreadfully tired, but 
in an ecstasy of admiration.”’ 

Or this 
Florence : 


account of their life in 
‘Il am quite well again and 
Robert and I go out often after 
tea in a wandering walk to sit in the 
Loggia and lock at the Perseus, or, 
better still, at the divine sunsets on the 
Arno, turning it to pure gold under the 
bridges. After more than twenty months 
of marriage we are happier than ever.”’ 

Or this graphic picture of the Bagni 
di Lucca: *‘I have performed a great 
exploit—ridden on a donkey five miles 
deep into the mountain, to an almost in- 
accessible volcanic ground not far from 
the stars. We set off at eight in the 
morning, and returned at six p.m. after 
dining on the mountain pinnacle, | 
dreadfully tired, but the child laughing 
as usual, burnt brick colour for all bad 
effect. No horse or ass untrained for 
the mountains could have kept foot for 
a moment where we penetrated, and 
even as it was one could not help the 
natural thrill. No road except the bed 
of exhausted  torrents—above and 
through the chestnut forests precipitous 
beyond what you would think possible 
for ascent or descent. Ravines tearing 
the ground to pieces under your feet. 
The scenery, sublime and wonderful, 
satisfied us wholly, as we looked round 
on the world of innumerable mountains, 
bound faintly with the grey sea, and not 
a human habitation.”’ 


strong. 


Well might the courageous lover who 
had borne her away from her sick room 
in spite of all opposition, be proud of 
his prowess. ‘‘ If he is vain about any- 
thing in the world,’’ she writes, ‘‘ it is 
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about my improved health, and | say to 
him, * But you needn’t talk so much to 
people of how your wife walked here 
with you and there with you, as if a wife 
with a pair of feet was a miracle of 
nature!’ ’’ 

But all through this time of happiness 
there was a dread that lurked in Brown- 
ing’s mind; he knew that his wife's 
apparent health was not really to be 
relied upon, and whenever any illness 
attacked her he felt that it might herald 
the close of her life. Her nature was an 
eager one, and in the fifteen years that 
they spent together she lived- a whole 
life-time—studying, writing, travelling, 
watching over her child, entering with 
the most vivid interest into the struggles 
for Italian liberty. It was this last that 
did most to exhaust her strength, but 
though she realised that she was harm- 
ing herself she could not restrain her 
passionate sympathy with the patriots 
who surrounded her. 

‘* Women don’t generally break their 
hearts on these exterior subjects,’’ she 
writes to a friend, ‘‘ but I am otherwise 
made. Whatever small worth may be in 
me (among my _ innumberable weak- 
nesses and defalcations) arises exactly 
from the earnestness and thoroughness 
of thought and feeling upon subjects 
which don’t personally touch me.’’ 

So came the year 1861, and on June 
the 6th, Cavour, the great Minister who 
had done so much for his country, died 
after a short illness. 

‘*I can scarcely command voice or 
hand to name Cavour,’’ she writes in 
what proved to be her last letter to her 
sister-in-law, ‘‘ That great soul which 
meditated and made Italy has gone to 
the diviner Country. If tears or blood 
could have saved him to us, he should 
have had mine.”’ 

Only a few days had passed when her 


strength suddenly failed, and she 
followed the great statesman to the 
grave. Her husband’s description of 


her last moments is touching in the 
extreme: *‘ Through the night she slept 
heavily and brokenly—that was the bad 
sign—but then she would sit up, take her 
medicine, say unrepeatable things to me, 
and sleep again. At four o’clock there 
were symptoms that alarmed me, I called 
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the maid and sent for the doctor . 

then came what my heart will keep till 
I see her again, and longer—the most 
perfect expression of her love to me 


within my whole knowledge of her. 
Always smilingly, happily, and with a 
face like a girl’s—and in a few minutes 
she died in my arms, her head on my 
cheek. These incidents so sustain me 
that I tell them to her beloved ones as 
their right; there was no lingering, nor 
acute pain, nor consciousness of separa- 
tion, but God took her to Himself as 
you would lift a sleeping child from a 
dark, uneasy bed, into your arms and 
the light. Thank God!” 

He laid her to rest in the old cemetery 
in the Viale Principe Amadeo, where tal) 
cypresses rise above the graves and 
bright flowers blossom in the grass, and 
the lines that she had written for the 
funeral of a friend’s child must surely 
have been in his mind the while: 

** Here among the English tombs 

In Tuscan ground we lay her, 
While the blue Tuscan sky endomes 
Our English words of prayer. 
To us, this grave—to her, the rows 
The mystic palm-trees spring in; 
To us, the silence in the house— 
To her, the choral singing.”’ 

The silence in the house was more 
than he could bear; the beautiful apart- 
ment in the Casa Guidi was given up, 
and turning his back on the Florence 
that she had loved, he left it, never to 
enter it again. His life lasted from 
1812 till 1889, and out of his lengthy 
span, the fifteen years of his marriage 
formed but a small portion, yet that small 
portion dominates the whole. Until he 
met Miss Barratt in 1845, his poems 
show us that in spite of his joyous 
interest in the whole of life, he felt that 
love was the strongest and the most 
sacred thing in the world, and as soon 
as he had found her whom he believed 
to be the other half of himself, he gave 
himself unreservedly to its sway. Not 
that he neglected his work for a moment 
—love was to both these lovers a pari 
of work and work a part of love—as 
Mrs. Browning wrote in 
Leigh”’ 

** Beloved, 


‘** Aurore 


lew us love so well, 


Our work shall still be better for our love, 
And still our love be sweeter for our work."’ 
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And the wish is responded to by her 
husband’s declaration : 


*“Oh! world as 

beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty— 

What further may be sought for or 
declared !"’ 


God has made it, all is 


This intermingling of love with work 
was no doubt the foundation of their 
great happiness; no indolence, no self- 
ishness found place in their lives; they 
urged each other on to fresh exertions 
in their calling, and to fresh endeavours 
for the good of their fellow-men. 

But such high ideals as these* have 
sometimes crumbled away in the day of 
adversity, and it is to the years that 
followed his wife’s death that we must 
look if we would see how Browning 
stood the test. His letters bear witness 
to his unshaken faith and courage; the 
testimony of his friends shows us a man 
who carried himself undauntedly in spite 
of the grief at his heart, and, best evi- 
dence of all, his later poems reveal him 
to us as a lover to the end, never think- 
ing of her whom he had lost as dead, 
but only as waiting for him until he 
could clasp her again. So in ‘** The Ring 
and the Book’’ he not only tells of his 
longing for his ‘* lyrid love, half angel 
and half bird,’’ but he appeals to her for 
help as if she was still at his side: 

“ This is the same voice: 
change ? 

Hail, then, and hearken from the realms ol 

help! 

Never mav I commence my song, my due 

lo God, who best taught song by gift of 

thee, 

Except with bent 

hand— 

That still, despite the 

dark, 

What was, again may be, some interchange 

Of grace, some splendour once thy very 

thought, 


Some benediction anciently thy smile." 


can thy soul know 


head and _ beseeching 


distance and the 


And so in ‘ Asolando,’’ the volume 
that was published on the day of his 
death, he speaks of the autumnal joy 
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that filled his heart, and says it is more 
real than dream or fancy, that it is 


‘**A memory, +ter ail! 
Of what came once when a woman leant 
To feel for my brow where her kiss might 
fall. 
Truth ever, truth only the excellent!” 


The memory of his love was dear to 
him, the sense of her presence with him 
was full of consolation, but above all 
the prospect of reunion with her was an 
uplifting joy that never failed him, and 
poet and lover to the last, he tells us in 
one of his most perfect poems that he 
could face death calmly with all his 
terrors for the sake of the bliss beyond 
the grave: 


“* Fear death? to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the 
denote 
I am nearing the place, 
The power of the night, the press of the 
storm, 
The post of the foe; 
Where he stands, the Arch-fiend in a visible 
form, 
Yet the strong man must go. 
For the journey is done and the 
attained, 
And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon 
be gained, 
The reward of it all. 
| was ever a fighter, so one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
| would hate that death bandaged my eyes. 
and forebore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, 
my peers, 
The heroes of old, 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay life's glad 
arrears 
Of pain, darkness, and cold. 
For sudden the worst turns the best to che 
brave, 
The black minute’s at end, 
(nd the element's rage, the fiend 
that rave, 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out 
of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
Oh! thou soul of my soul! I shall 
thee again, 
And with God be the rest !"’ 


blasts 


summit 


fare like 


voices 


clasp 
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By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 


the state of political affairs in 

Xaria was very serious indeed. 

The sudden death of the young 
king following hard upon the conclusion 
of a peace, which (men said) was little 
better than a betrayal—these things had 
been bad enough. But the revelation of 
the secret marriage, and the existence 
of an infant monarch whom nobody but 
the few who formed the tiny court away 
in the mountains had ever heard of— 
this was infinitely worse. As is well 
known, there is no law in Xaria to pre- 
vent the king marrying whom he will. It 
was two months now since the country 
had been startled by the news that for 
a year an unknown foreigner, a French- 
woman, had been its Queen Consort; 


To the. could be no question that 


and that in the lonely Castle, where 
King Hamar had lived and lately died, 
there now slept a child who was the de 
jure sovereign of Xaria. On-the whole, 
the country had taken such a shock 
quietly enough, for a state with its tur- 
bulent history. But it was not to be 
supposed that the adherents of Sergius, 
hitherto always regarded as _heir- 
presumptive, were going to efface them- 
selves and their master without a 
struggle. So, while the nation at large 
waited, and the widowed Queen 
Margaret still lingered with her child in 
the stronghold that had seen her brief, 
secret married life, soldiers returning 
from their inglorious campaign began to 
pour into the capital; city and army 
together seethed with discontent; and 
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two old men waited in a cellar at mid- 
night for the arrival of a messenger 
whose agency should set Prince Sergius 
finally upon the throne that for all 
practical intents, his partisans told each 
other, was at present vacant. 


The two were strangely contrasted, 
both in appearance and manner. One, 
in civilian dress, who sat at the table 
beneath the hanging lamp, and seemed 
just to be completing some writing upon 
which he had been) engaged, showed 
an undersized body, and a face clean- 
shaven and full of wrinkles. Count Ber- 
nier, chief minister of Xaria, had long 
been a favourite with the caricaturists. 
His companion, the old General Palo- 
vitch, was a vastly different figure. A 
giant of ‘a man, made taller by the effect 
of his tightly-buttoned uniform, with a 
red face crowned with close grey hair, 
and wearing at this moment an expres- 
sion of mingled perplexity, impatience 
and disgust almost comical. He stood 
with his back to the stove, and hands 
clasped behind him, looking down upon 
Bernier as the latter methodically 
This 


blotted and sealed his envelope. 
little underground room, part of an 
empty house on the out-skirts of the 
capital, was very quiet. 


‘** So,’’ said Palovitch at last, break- 


ing the silence almost, as it seemed, 
for no other reason than because it got 
on his nerves, ‘‘ that completes our 
part. The list is final; you’re sure you 
have all the names?”’ 

‘* Evervone,’’ the 
assured him. 

‘*She should be here soon now,”’ 
continued the soldier impatiently. 

Bernier consulted the watch at his 
wrist. ‘‘ The half-hour before midnight. 
These were the instructions. But a 
woman, you know, General——”’ 


“*Tcht!’’ broke in  Palovitch, ‘‘a 
conspirator has no business to be a 
woman.’’ 

““Say a politician,’’ recommended 
Bernier drily. ‘‘ prettier word, and 
means much the same thing.’’ 

But Palovitch was in no mood for 
jesting. ‘‘I tell you, Bernier,’’ he broke 
out, ‘‘ this matter of ours is too damned 
serious to be concerned with women!”’ 


quiet voice re- 


THE QUEEN’S 


MOVE. 


‘*It concerns one,’’ interposed Ber- 
nier, ‘‘ somewhat deeply.’’ 

‘* The Queen? Isn’t that exactly my 
‘point. Aren’t we here to-night, you and 
I, just because we want a man on the 
throne of Xaria, and not a girl and her 
brat ?”’ 

Bernier shrugged his _ shoulders. 
‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘‘ once these papers 
are safely in the hands of Prince Sergius, 
the girl and her brat, as you term his 
present Majesty and the Queen Regent. 
may, I think, be regarded as—re- 
moved.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Palovitch thought- 
fully, ‘‘it’s a fine scheme, and the 
moment well chosen. The nobles are 
bewildered, the common people half- 
hearted, and the army g 

Bernier looked up with a smile in 
which there was just a hint of irony, 
‘‘ The army is General Palovitch.”’ 

‘Well, I suppose so. Barring a few 
regiments that we haven’t yet sounded, 
they follow my lead. This peace has 
discontented everyene. And as for the 
prestige of the crown— what with the 
king’s conduct during the war, and now 
this trumped-up tale of a_ secret 
marriage * the rest of the sentence 
was an expressive blank. 

‘* Yes,’’ answered Bernier, 
certainly played into our hands.’ 

‘* Played into our hands! I should 
think so. Why, look at it, Bernier,” 
the old soldier was clearly working him- 
self into a passion as he spoke—‘“‘ here 
are you and I, two of the chief men of 
the kingdom, and we don’t either of us 
even know her by sight. Is Xaria to be 
held for a woman like that, who scorns 
us and it? I’ve no great love for 
Sergius, but at least he’s a man!”’ 

Once again Bernier permitted himself 
to smile ; these out-bursts on the part of 
his dull-witted, but necessary collabor- 
ator always amused him faintly. ‘* And 
so,’’ he mocked, ‘‘here you are, General, 
a confirmed political mysogenist, waiting 
in a cellar at midnight for the arrival of 
an unknown lady!’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Palovitch swung round upon 
him, still angry and suspicious, ‘‘ and 
after all what do we know of her?’’ 

This time his remark was treated with 
more gravity; a very slight shade 


‘* fate has 


’ 
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clouded the face of the diplomatist, he 
drew a paper from his pocket, and spread 
it upon the table beneath the lamp. 

** She was properly accredited by His 
Highness—we must respect that. Here 
is the letter. Roughly translating the 
cypher, His Highness appreciates the 
difficulty of either of us leaving the 
capital at the present juncture, and is 
sending as messenger one ‘ Madame 
Chose ’—he might have thought of a 
better name—upon whose secrecy we 
may rely. The Prince speaks of this 
lady as his very particular friend.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ Palovitch smothered an oath, 
‘*he was always a bad liver, Sergius. 
The worst of the lot morally.’’ 

‘‘But at least a man, General! Don’t 
forget your own words. His Highness 
then commands us to entrust the list and 
plans to Madame Chose for conveyance 
to himself. It appears that she has 
means of crossing the frontier this very 
night.” 

** Well.”’ Clearly Palovitch was 
answered, but not satisfied. Suddenly 
he broke out with a fresh grievance. 
‘‘And this new meddler? This Lieut. 
Von Manheim, or whatever his name is, 
what about him?” 

‘*Of the Foreign Legion? Rather in 
your province, General, than mine, | 
fancy.”’ 

The coolness of the diplomatist ex- 
asperated Palovitch. ‘‘ It was you he 
followed last night, anyhow!’’ he 
retorted ; ‘‘ you are sure of that?’’ 

‘** Quite; still, what if he did? The 
young man is but one of a number whom 
the peace has brought back to the 
capital. He is new to our ways. If 
necessary, if he gives trouble, the situa- 
tion must be—explained to him.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Palovitch reflectively, 
‘* he'll come in then. They all do.’’ 

‘* Of course, General,’? went on the 
other, ‘‘ we must be prepared for one 
difficulty. With the romantic, or the 
very young, what is called loyalty is 
always a dangerous factor.’’ 

‘* Loyalty ?”’ General _Palovitch 
winced a moment, as though the word 
in that connection stung him. Then he 
laughed. ‘‘ Pshaw! loyalty to a woman 
nobody has ever seen. A pretty Queen 
to be loyal to!’’ 
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** Exactly,’’ chimed in Bernier. ‘‘ They 
tell me she is exceedingly pretty; or 
handsome, rather. Another factor, eh, 


General?”’ 
‘*The more reason she should be 
removed. These handsome women are 


the very devil!’’ 

This time Bernier laugh:d outright, or 
as near it as his dry chuckle ever allowed 
itself to come. ‘* if Madame Palovitch 
could but hear that!’’ he mocked. 

The words were still] almost on his 
lips, when a change passed suddenly 


over the faces of both men. Simul- 
taneously they had heard a slight 
sound without, the sound of feet 


descending the steps that led from the 
street above to the door that, bolted and 
strongly barred, gave access to the room 
in which they were. Both listened, 
holding their breath. Then, very quietly, 
for all his vast frame, Palovitch crept 
towards the door and stood there, close 


beside it. His hand had gone instinc- 
tively to his belt. Bernier, too, was 
fumbling with something that lay 


concealed beneath a pile of papers upon 
the table. So they waited. 

Suddenly, on the outer side of the 
door, a single gentle but peremptory rap 
sounded. Palovitch turned towards the 
other, but Bernier checked him with a 
gesture; his lips moved silently. 

The noise was repeated once, then 
after a pause of some seconds, three 
times. 

Bernier breathed a quick sigh of 
relief. ‘* The signal,’’ he said, ‘* lwo 
and then three. You can open, 
Palovitch.”’ 

Thus bidden, the soldier drew back 
the heavy bolts, the key was turned, and 
the door opened, cautiously, just enough 
to enable him to see who stood without. 
Rain was falling heavily, and the tiny 
courtyard was in pitch darkness, but 
enough light came through the crack of 
the door to reveal the figure of a woman, 
heavily cloaked and veiled, standing 
upon the threshold. 

For a moment they confronted each 
other in silence. ‘Then Palovitch said, 
‘*To what, madame, are we indebted 
for this visit?”’ 

It seemed to be an arranged begin- 
ning, the woman answered it at once. 
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‘*To Prince Sergius, gentlemen,’’ she 
said. In the same instant, as Palovitch 
stepped aside, she had brushed past him 
and entered the room. 

Bernier was standing beside the table, 
leaning a little forward, watching her 
narrowly. ‘‘ Pardon me, Madame,’’ he 
said politely, in the tone of one who has 
imperfectly heard the last words, ‘‘ You 
said 

Very deliberately the woman advanced 
towards the table, till she confronted 
him across it. “Then she raised her veil, 
so that the light of the lamp fell full 
upon her face; it was pale and drawn 
with emotion that was like fear, but her 
eyes met his unflinchingly. ‘‘ 1 said,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ Death to the French 
woman!”’’ 

‘*Perfectly.’’ Bernier gave his slight 
semi-ironic smile. ‘‘ You can close th 


door, Palovitch. You must pardon our 
little formalities, Madame, and any lack 
of gallantry in the password. Will you 
be seated.”’ 

The woman bowed, and sank, almost 
fell indeed, 


into the chair which he 
offered her. For a moment she breathed 
quickly, as though she had been run- 
ning, and the hand that lay in her lap 
trembled. It seemed that the reaction 
from a critical moment had unnerved 
her. Only for a moment, however, so 
short as to be almost unnoticeable ; then 
she faced the two men again, composed 
and smiling. 

‘‘I thank you, gentlemen,”’ she said. 
Unfastening her cloak she drew from 
beneath it an envelope which she handed 
to Bernier. ‘* My final credentials,’’ 
she explained, ‘‘ and the instructions of 
His Highness.”’ 

She watched him as he opened the 
packet and mastered its contents, her 
face set and expressionless as an 
exquisite mask. The beauty of it, for 
which men had died and were to die 
again, would avail her nothing, she 
knew, with this man. For perhaps five 
minutes there was silence in the little 
room. Only once did her look falter 
when, in handing back to her the letter, 
Bernier touched with his finger a red 
smear upon its cover. 

‘*An accident,’’ she said quickly, ‘‘My 
hand was cut—see,’’ and she displayed 
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the hand hitherto partially hidden; a 
handkerchief was bound about it. ‘You 
are satisfied ?”’ 

‘*Assuredly ; everything is in order. | 
have the honour of addressing Madame 
—er—Chose?’’ 

‘*'That name does as well as another, 
Monsieur. ’ 

‘* But of course. Let me introduce 
myself—Count Bernier, at your service 
and that of His Highness. You are 
fortunate, Madame, in enjoying the 
confidence of so distinguished a Prince.’’ 

Discreetly veiled eyes scarcely hid the 
mockery of the last words; but the 
woman who called herself Madame 
Chose said nothing. Suddenly, how- 
ever, they were interrupted. The third 
person in the room, whose existence both 
seemed to have forgotten, had been 
fuming angrily at this exchange of 
courtesies. He now broke into the con- 
versation abruptly. 

‘* The man is a rogue,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
we all know it!”’ 

** Palovitch!’? murmured  Bernizr 
scandalised. But Madame Chose had 
turned in her chair, and was looking at 
the old soldier with intent and curious 
interest. 

‘* General Palovitch?’’ she said after 
a moment, in her deep, thrilling voice. 
And then, ‘‘I have heard of you, 
General. One—one who is dead would 
speak of you to me often, and always as 
a brave and honest man. I see now—-"’ 
she smiled wonderfully, ‘‘ that it was the 
truth.”’ 

Palovitch met the smile utterly un- 
moved. ‘‘ We’re in a damned ugly 
business, all three of us, Madame,’’ he 
said bluntly, ‘‘ and I wish it wasn't 
necessary.”’ 

‘* But—it is?’’ There seemed, oddly, 
a note of question in the words. 

“In no other way, that I see, can the 
country be delivered from an unscrupu- 
lous woman.”’ 

** You mean the Queen?”’ 

‘If you admit her right to the title, 
Madame. There are those who tell 
strange stories of this secret marriage.’’ 

A faint flush for an instant touched the 
palor of the woman’s cheeks at this. 
Bernier, watching her, saw it and 
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wondered. 
interpose. 

‘*Queen Margaret, Madame, was, as 
vou are doubtless aware, a French- 
woman of no birth, whom the late King 
Hamar met abroad, and fell madly in 
love with. That was more than a year 
ago. His Majesty, as we are told now, 


He hastened, however, to 
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her sovereign should have been at the 
head of his Army. Is not this enough 
in itself to account for—for our present 
interview? Sergius has but to put out 
his hand now to grasp the crown.” 

The woman who called herself 
Madame Chose had been listening 
intently to his words, though it seemed 


ON HER LEFT HAND THE ROYAL EMERALD OF XARIA BLAZED. 


married this girl; and for some months, 
till the King’s death in fact, they lived 
together almost alone in a castle on the 
mountains, where, indeed, the so-called 
Queen and her child still remain. 
Remember, Madame, that these months 
were the period of the recent war, a 
time when, by every tradition of Xaria, 


that they hardly produced upon her the 


effect that Bernier intended. When he 
paused she said, unexpectedly, 

‘*Take care, Monsieur ; there is such a 
thing as over-confidence,’’ adding, in 
answer to his look, ‘‘ Maybe you do not 
know so well as I what a woman can 
do who is fighting for her child!” 
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‘*You speak earnestly, Madame,’’ 
said Palovitch. 

‘* Perhaps.’’ Once again she turned 
to him with that transfiguring smile of 
hers, ‘‘You must forgive me if, stranger 
as I am, I cannot help feeling a little for 
this stranger-queen of yours. She may 
have been impulsive, misguided, more a 
lover than a Queen; her influence over 
the late King may have been everything 
that you say, but now—perhaps—the 
case is altered.’”’ 

‘* It is she who must alter,’’ answered 
Bernier, ‘‘ to become dangerous. As 
things are, even her own party have lost 
heart. One does not fight for a mere 
name. While she hides herself up 
vonder. every day they come over to us. 
And to-morrow she will be too late.”’ 

‘If she realised the danger,’’ mused 

the woman half-aloud. 
“*If she did,’’ broke in Palovitch, 
but she’s not that sort. That’s just 
the point. If even now she wou!d come 
down from the mountains, here into our 
midst, and trust herself and the child to 
those who served his father . . .”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’”’ Her eyes glistened, ‘‘ that 
would be glorious!’ 

‘* But hardly from the point of view 
of Prince Sergius, our Master,”’ inter- 
posed Bernier, drier than ever. For the 
second time the woman flushed slightly. 

‘* You are right,’’ she said, ‘‘ 1 was 
forgetting—allowing myself to be 
carried away. Let us get to business— 
you have the lists?’’ 

She rose as she spoke. Bernier did 
the same, and handed her the sealed 
packet, which she at once hid beneath 
her cloak. 

‘‘T must go now, as quickly as 
possible,’’ she said. 

Then suddenly, as one who recollects 
an unimportant detail, she added, ‘‘ But 
let me give you one warning. I myself 
was shadowed on my way here.”’ 

The effect of this statement upon her 
two fellow-conspirators seemed to amuse 
the messenger. ‘‘ You are sure of that?”’ 
exclaimed Bernier, in startled tones. 

““A man was following me at a little 
distance; he did not see my face, but I 
saw his.”’ ' 


“* You may have been mistaken,”’ said 
Bernier. 


’ 
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‘* No, Monsieur,’’ she answered with 
quiet conviction. ‘‘I do not make mis- 
takes like that. Besides, I can tell you 
more. I can tell you his name.’’ 

‘* His name?”’ 

‘* Tt is Lieut. Von Manheim, an Officer 
in the Foreign, Legion, just returned 
from the Front.” 

Bernier was clearly impressed, and by 
‘so much inclined to forget his usual 
courtesy. ‘‘You seem strangely familiar, 
Madame,”’ he said, ‘‘ with the affairs of 
this gentleman.”’ 

‘“What would you?’ Her tone 
parried his; ‘‘ It is a spy’s business to 
know everyone. But,’’ after a momen- 
tary pause, ‘‘ as it happens, Lieut. Von 
Manheim and I are old friends.’’ 

** Indeed ?”’ 

‘We met abroad, before—my mar- 
riage. I have not seen him since, but I 
recognised him at once.”’ 

‘‘And he saw you enter this house?” 

‘*No, I believe not. There was no 
one in sight when I reached the door.’’ 

‘““ Thank heaven!’’ exclaimed Palo- 
vitch in a tone of relief. Bernier added 
more quietly, ‘‘ It happens. Madame, 
that this Von Manheim is a meddlesome 
young gentleman, whom we regard— 
at present—as- our most dangerous 
enemy. Were he able to intercept our 
plans to-night, it would undoubtedly be 
a serious blow to the cause.’”’ 

She was watching him curiously. 

‘*At present?’’ she asked; ‘‘ You 
seemed to emphasise the words.’’ 

‘** Deliberately, Madame. Margaret 
has had other adherents as strenuous, 
who have since been better advised.”’ 

‘*T see,’’ thoughtfully. ‘‘ You mean 
that there is no one whom she can trust, 
absolutely.’’ 

Bernier shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘That 
was my idea,”’ he said. 

‘“ Poor woman!’’ Then she caught 
herself up with a little laugh. ‘‘I am 
becoming sentimental again—on the 
wrong side. I will convey your message 
to His Highness; you have nothing to 
add to it?’’ 

“Only my most humble duty, 
Madame,”’ said Bernier. 

‘*And yours also, General ?’’ 

Palovitch grunted. ‘‘ You needn't 
bother about that.’? He was watching 
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her with a kind of grudging admiration. 
‘*You’re a brave woman, Madame,”’ he 
said ; ‘‘ By heaven, if Margaret were like 
you >? 





‘*Well?’? she had turned upon him 
instantly. ‘‘ What then?’’ 

‘* Sergius might whistle for my help,’’ 
answered he. The woman who called 
herself Madame Chose laughed. — 
wonder,’’ she said. 

She had lowered her veil now, and 
gathered the great cloak about her in 
preparation to depart. Palovitch was at 
the door, his hand actually upon the 
bolts, when for the second time that 
night he stopped, arrested by a noise 
outside. ‘By God!’ he whispered. 
‘** Listen to that. Soldiers!’’ 

Bernier snatched up his revolver. They 
all three listened, but there was no 
longer need for this. With startling 
suddenness the noises had come out of 
the silent night, grown and redoubled ; 
already the little courtyard rang with 
the clatter of armed men. 

** Caught !”’ muttered Palovitch 
grimly, ‘‘they’ve surrounded the house.”’ 

As he spoke a crashing blow sounded 
upon the door, and a voice called 
‘* Open in the King’s name!”’ 

‘*Von Manheim!”’ each of the three 
listeners uttered the words in different 
tones. The woman glanced from one to 
the other of her companions with an 
enigmatical smile. ‘* Well,”’ she de- 
manded, ‘‘ I was right, you see. What 
do you propose to do, gentlemen ?”’ 


Palovitch had already drawn his 
sword, there was no mistaking the pur- 
pose on his face. ‘** This,”” he said 
shortly, ‘‘ is where I come in!’’ 

‘* Wait! I have a better idea than 
that!’’ She seemed to be thinking the 
idea out, as she spoke, in all its bearings. 
Then her face cleared. ‘‘ Why not?” 
she said aloud. ‘‘ Listen! I told you I 
knew this Von Manheim before; what 
I did not tell you was, that at that time 
he did me, I believe, the honour to fall 
in love with me. That—might be useful 
now ?”’ 


‘ 


She was addressing Bernier. 
I see!’’ he said eagerly. 
chance.’”’ 


~~ baee 
‘“* It’s just a 
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‘* You mean,”’ asked Palovitch, ‘‘ that 
you would trap him in some way. I! 
don’t like it.” 

Still her eyes did not leave those of 
Count Bernier, there was a kind of 
challenge in them as she answered; *‘ I 
mean that at least we should know then 


whether he was like the others. True 
to the Queen—or not.”’ 
‘*Yes, ves,’’ broke in Bernier im- 


patiently, ‘* It’s worth trying, Palovitch, 
anyhow. If the young fool can be won 
over, silenced even for a few hours——"’ 

‘* Quick, then!’’ In this sudden crisis 
the woman seemed to have taken com- 
mand; ‘‘ What is that other door 
yonder? An inner room; good. You 
must remain there, absolutely quiet, as 
they are certain to watch every corner. 
Meantime I will play my part here.”’ 

So compelling was her personality that 
instintively the two conspirators bowed 
to it. General Palovitch’s fingers might 
feel the sword hilt as they did, but even 
he could tell that, without some such 
stratagem, if the men who were now 
thundering with redoubled force upon 
the door gained admission, violence 
would avail little. As for Bernier, he 
was already at the further door, and had 
opened it, but as he passed in, he turned 
and held out an eager hand towards the 
woman. ‘‘ The lists, Madame!”’ he said 
in an agitated whisper. ‘‘ They hold all 
our lives!”’ ; 

‘** Don’t She ignored appar- 
ently his desire to regain the papers; 
** No one shall ever take them from me. 
I swear it. Now!’ 

** Open !’’ commanded the voice with- 
out, “‘ or we burst the door.’’ With a 
quick movement Madame Chose closed 
the other door behind the two men. For 
an instant she paused, her hand still 
upon the latch; her face, as though some 
need for concealment were temporarily 
over, bearing a look of unexpected 
triumph. So she stood, alone, listening 
to the clamour without; and as she did 
so, her expression changed again; the 
doubt and anxiety returned to her eyes; 
soundlessly her lips seemed to be repeat- 
ing the words that she had lately spoken. 

**At least we should know . . whether 
he was like the others.’’ 


fear!’ 
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Then she moved forward quickly, and 
unbarred the door. It was flung 
roughly open, and a young man in uni- 
form strode into the room; outside the 
little court could be seen full of grey- 
clad figures. ‘‘ You are slow to rouse, 
Madame!”’ He darted a quick, suspicious 
glance round the cellar, and finding it 
empty turned again towards the woman 
who had admitted him. She stood 
slightly hidden by the shadow of the 
door ; her heavy veil lowered, so that he 
eould make nothing of her. 

“*I crave the Lieutenant’s pardon,” 
she said in an altered voice, ‘‘ I was 
sleeping.”’ 

““Do you talk in your sleep?’’ he 
countered ; ‘‘ Come, no trifling! Where 
are the others? Both have been tracked 
to this house, and you as well. Escape 
is impossible; my men surround the 
place.. Will you and your confederates 
surrender quietly, or must I call upon 
force?’’ 

Dexterously, so that the thing might 
have been an accident of the wind, the 
woman gave the door behind her a push; 
as it clanged into place, her adversary 
sprang forward, his whistle to his lips. 
Then he recoiled as suddenly. She was 
confronting him now with raised veil, 
so that he could see the pale, beautiful 
face, and the challenging eyes fixed upon 
his own. 

“* There will be no need for that, just 


yet, ©arl Von Manheim,’ she said 
quietly. 

““Margaret!’’ He seemed hardly 
able to speak. ‘‘ You!’’ 


“Well, will you summon your men 
now ?”’ 

““My God! To meet you again, Mar- 
garet, like this!’’ 

““T see,’’ she said with a wonderful 
new softness in her voice; ‘‘ you have 
not forgotten. It is not yet two years, 


Carl, since you knelt at my feet. To- 
night the position seems reversed.’’ 
““What do you mean?’’ The man 


was staring at her, fascinated, torn 
between the present and the past. 

“* Perhaps I treated you badly then. 
Well, you are lucky. 
revenge now.”’ 

He could not trust himself to answer, 


You can have your 
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so great was the shock of this discovery ; 
she saw it, and continued, still in the 
same gently reminiscent voice; ‘‘ Re- 
venge—for everything. My life, and 
the others, are in your hands, Carl. Oh, 
I don’t try to conceal that! We're 
cleverly caught. Summon your soldiers, 
and the whole plot goes like a pricked 
bubble. That—’’ her tone became 
reflective—‘‘ that ought to be a fairly 
good thing for you, Carl. I congratulate 
you.”’ 

‘* Margaret,’’ he groaned; ‘‘ Why do 
you torture me like this? You know | 
must do my duty—to the Queen!”’ 

‘* Who was it who once swore that 
his whole life should be spent in shield- 
ing me? Odd to think now of the effect 
of duty on that.’’ 

But the sneer fell harmless ; he seemed 
hardly to have heard it. ‘‘ How did 
you let yourself sink to this, Margaret?” 
he demanded abruptly. ‘‘You—a plotter 
—a spy!”’ 

She glanced at him curiously for a 
moment; then, with a little gesture; 
‘* Mine has been a queer history since we 
parted,’’ she answered. **You know 
nothing of that, eh!’’ 

‘“How should 1? When you refused 
to marry me, I came out here. I was 
desperate; I enlisted in the Foreign 
Legion. I did everything I could to for- 
get you, but it was too late. Then, just 
before the war began, I got leave and 
rushed over to France again for one 
more sight of you. You had gone. The 
villagers could tell me nothing.”’ 

“And then " 
eagerly enough now. 


*“ What was there left for me then? 
Three days afterwards war was declared. 
That is my history.’’ 

‘““And now you come back to the 
capital, and crown your exploits with 
this final glory. Two old men, and— 
and the woman you professed to love, 
caught like rats in a cellar!’’ 

““Now,” he echoed her words 
sternly, ‘‘ I come back to find the Mis- 
tress I am pledged to serve betrayed by 
her own ministers—the country sold to 
Prince Sergius—treachery against an 
unsuspecting woman, and—My God !— 
you, Margaret in the midst of it!’ 








She was listening 
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Emotion shook and all but mastered 
his voice; she observed it, again with 
that strange contradictory light, that 
was almost triumph, in her face. 

‘* But mayn’t there be another side to 
all this?’’ she broke in gently as he 
paused ! ‘‘Sergius is a strong man, Carl ; 
they say the country needs one; and you 
—you’re worth your price, I fancy.”’ 

‘* | have given my oath to the Queen,”’ 
he answered. 

‘‘Well? Others have done that. 
Bigger men than yourself, Carl; though 
perhaps—it didn’t mean so much to 
them ?”’ 

‘*Mean—so much?’ The _ hidden 
significance of her tone bewildered him ; 
it became softer now, more thrilling even 
than before; she leant towards him, 
smiling a little, with parted lips, temp:- 
ing him. 

‘* You could ask anything.”’ 

‘** Margaret!’ 

‘* Yes, Carl, I mean it. Ah, you can’t 
have forgotten, you haven’t, all that you 
swore once. I was mad, foolish, what 
you will, but I can make amends. Carl 


’? she was kneeling before him, her 


arms stretched out in entreaty. ‘‘ See, 
on my knees I beg this of you, spare 
me! Spare the two who are hiding 
yonder, and let us go. By your love I 
implore it!”’ 

For a moment there was silence. She 
could feel that he trembled, hesitated ; 
his loyalty, and the old love she had 
called to life again, swung even in the 
balance. Only for a moment. Then 
with a half sob he caught her hands and 
flung them almost roughly from him. 

‘** No, by God, no! It is not you who 
are tempting me like this, but some 
mocking devil in your shape.’’ He 
rushed to the door and threw it open. 
‘* Enter and search!’’ he called to the 
men who had waited, impassive and 
motionless, without. 

Immediately the room was filled with 
them. Von Manheim dared not trust 
himself to look again towards the 
woman, but he knew that she had risen, 
and was standing back in the shadow, 
watching. Could he have seen her face 
it would have startled him. 

He was looking instead towards the 
further door. ‘‘ Break that down,’’ he 
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commanded briefly, and half a dozen 
troopers sprang forward to obey. But 
there was no need. The door swung 
open from within, and Bernier and Palo- 
vitch stood in the opening. The old 
soldier was smiling grimly. 

‘* It was no good, Madame,”’ he said, 
adding almost with admiration to the 
Lieutenant; ‘‘Sir, you are a fool—but a 
loyal one; you deserve to win.”’ 

Von Manheim was watching Bernier, 
whom he knew tobe the most dangerous 
of his prisoners. ‘* Arrest that gentle- 
man,’ he said; and to the other, 
‘**General Palovitch, your sword.”’ 

It was surrendered. Then for the 
first time he turned towards her whose 
offer he had refused. His voice when he 
spoke was curt and devoid of any kind 
of feeling. ‘‘ My information is, 
Madame,”’ he said, ** that you bear plans 
and papers for conveyance to Prince 
Sergius. I must trouble you for them.’’ 

‘* And what if I refuse?’’ 

‘* Then I must do my duty. 
secure the woman who 
Madame Chose.”’ 


It would have been done, though he 
averted his face so as not to see it. But 
as the men advanced to carry out the 
order, she stepped forward also into the 
fuller light. 

‘*Wait!’’ she cried, in a tone so 
commanding that for an instant they 
paused uncertain. In that pause she 
added slowly and distinctly; ‘‘ The 
woman who calls herself Madame Chose 
is dead.’’ 

‘**Dead!’’ The word ran round the 
little room in a quick murmur of in- 
credulity. Bernier and Palovitch were 
both staring at her, white with amaze- 
ment; she saw it and returned their look 
steadily. 

‘* She died less than an hour ago, by 
my hand. It was one of our two lives; 
I killed her and took her place. It was 
her blood, Count Bernier, that was upon 
the letter from her Master.”’ 

‘*But—in God’s name then, Madame,”’ 
burst out Palovitch astounded, ‘‘ Who 
dre you?’’ 

‘‘An unscrupulous woman, General 
Palovitch. It was your own name for 
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me. 


Soldiers, 
calls herself 
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lo some at least who heard the room 
seemed to be turning round. 

‘* But—but—”’ gasped Palovitch, “| 
said that of the Queen!”’ 

‘* Precisely.”’ It was her moment. 
Whatever might be said, then and after- 
wards, about Queen Margaret, her 
instinct for the dramatically effective 
was Never questioned ; to many it ex- 
plains much of her suhsequent success. 

She stood amongst them now, very 
tall and regal, a smile of triumph un- 
disguised intensifying her marvellous 
beauty, reading her power in_ the 
astounded faces that confronted her. 
‘* Precisely,’’ she repeated slowly; ‘‘ I 
trust, gentlemen, to be in future better 
recognised in my son’s capital.”’ 

Bernier’s lips had grown ashen; but 
he was the first to recover his self- 
possession. ‘‘And how do we know that 
this is not another trick?’’ he sneered. 

**] think this may help you, Count 
Bernier,’’ she answered, extending her 
left hand, no longer bandaged, upon 
which the royal emerald of Xaria now 
blazed in splendour ; it was a ring which 
never left the finger of the reigning 
sovereign. 

Bernier collapsed; he seemed all at 
once to have become twenty years older. 
‘** Your Majesty,’’ he faltered. 

Then a great shout of Homeric laugh- 
ter broke from Palovitch. ‘‘ By God!” 
he roared, ‘‘ Neatly trapped indeed. 
Well, I’m glad of it. I said you were 
a brave woman, mam, and you are!”’ 

‘““And I1,’’ answered the Queen, 
‘“‘called you a brave man. I have not 
changed my mind.’’ She motioned to 
the trooper who held it. ‘‘ General 
Palovitch will keep his sword.”’ 

“* Your Majesty!’’ Laughter died on 
the old soldier’s lips at this; his face 
worked; he would have fallen on his 
knees to kiss her hand, but she checked 
him. 

** As for these,’’ she continued, look- 
ing beyond Palovitch to her other 
prisoner, and drawing the packet ot 
papers from her cloak ; ‘‘ I think, Count 
Bernier, that the names about which you 
are justly anxious would be safest— 
there.’’ She crossed the room quickly 
as she spoke, and cast the bundle into 
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the stove, where it roared up in flame 
and was consumed. ‘‘ In future I shall 
propose to tell my friends by their 
conduct.’ 

A broken whisper came from Bernier. 
‘* Madame,”’ he said, ‘‘ you are giving 
us our lives—they are yours!”’ 

There was silence, and a little change 
crept over the face of the Queen; she 
was waiting, it seemed, for some word 
from the fourth actor in the drama. But 
he gave no sign. Standing, as he had 
stood ever since the moment of the 
discovery, rigidly erect at attention, Von 
Manheim might have been a military 
automaton for any visible traces of 
emotion which this tremendous revela- 
tion, more overwhelming to him than to 
anyone, had produced upon him. 

So at last, turning to him, she spoke. 
‘* There is one friend,’’ she said softly, 
‘whose loyalty demands no further 
proof.’’ Then to the others—‘* You 
see, gentlemen, the Queen after all had 
someone upon whom she could rely 
absolutely !"’ 

She extended her hand, and it was 
Von Manheim now who knelt to kiss it; 
the hand of the peasant girl whom he 
had loved, the Queen whom he had 
served unknowing with such devotion. 
‘** Your Majesty,’’ he too murmured. 

She smiled, looking down on him. 
‘* The Queen is a woman also, Captain 
Von Manheim.’’ 

‘* Captain, Your Majesty?’’ He rose, 
and saluted formally, but he was looking 
straight into her eyes, and perhaps he 
read there something more of his own 
future. ‘* Captain of the Queen’s body- 
guard,’ she said, meeting his gaze for 
a moment, and then before it dropping 
her own. ‘‘ There are troubled times 
ahead, and in them I shall have need of 
all my own strength, and of my friends.”’ 
Then, more proudly, drawing herself 
erect, ‘‘Our business here is over; 
gentlemen, will you come with me—to 
the Palace?” 

Like one voice the answer broke from 
them all. Von Manheim led it, drawing 
his blade, and holding it high in the 
lamp-light. ‘‘ God save the Queen!’’ 

So Margaret, Queen-regent of Xaria, 
began to reign. 
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By E. S. ROMERO TODESCO. 


HE practice of iahaling tobacco 
fumes originated from the burn- 
ing of tobacco in homage to the 

Great Spirit, in primitive times. Just 
as incense and spices were burned in the 
East from time immemorial, so 
tobacco in the West. 

Among the American aboriginal races 
it was a sacred plant, and miraculous 
powers were ascribed to it, but until 
the discovery of America it was un- 
known in Europe. In 1492 a party sent 
out by Columbus to explore the Island 
of Cuba, brought back the information 


was 
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EARLY ASSYRIAN PIPE, 


that ‘‘ they had seen pecple who carried 
a lighted firebrand to kindle fire, and 
perfumed themselves with certain herbs, 
which they carried along with them.’’ 

Snuff and tobacco chewing were all 
discovered on voyages of exploration in 
America. The Indians, on seeing the 
white men of Drake's crew, believed 
them to be gods, and offered tobacco 
bags to them. 

The original mysticism which sur- 
rounded tobacco came from the fact 
that at first man thought by inhaling 
the herb’s smoke he came into 
communication with the Divinity. This 
can be accounted for by the drowsy or 
exhilarating sensations he felt. Gradually 
he smoked merely for his own gratifica- 
tion, without any thought of a religious 
significance. 

The native medicine men used tobacco 
as a treatment in certain illnesses; the 
stupor which it caused very often did 
ease acute pain. Oviedo describes an 
instrument for inhaling the smoke of 


tobacco. He says that it consisted of a 
small holiow wooden tube, shaped like a 
Y, the two points of which being 
inserted in the nose of the smoker, the 
other end was held in the smoke of 
burning tobacco, and thus the fumes 
were inhaled. ‘this apparatus was 
called by the natives of the West Indies 
‘*tabaco.’’ They had proper smoking 
pipes also. 

rhe tobacco plant was first brought to 
Europe in 1558 by Francisco Fernandez, 
and being credited with alleged miracu- 
lous powers was designated as ‘* herba 
panacea,”’ and ‘‘ herba santa.’’ Spencer 
called it ‘‘ divine tobacco,’’ and William 
Lilly spoke of it as ‘‘our holy herb 
nicotian.’’ The scientific name _ of 
‘* Nicotiana’’ was given to it on account 
of the work done to spread knowledge 
of the tobacco plant by Nicot. Ralph 
Lane is said to have been the first 
I:nglish smoker. 

It is impossible to state exactly when 
the invention was made of rolling the 
leaves themselves, for, when the 
Spaniards on landing in South America 
thought the natives perfumed themselves 
by inhaling smoke from a lighted fire- 
brand, as a matter of fact they were 


smoking rudimental cigars, and had 
been doing so for centuries. 

In writing about India in 1526, 
Gonzales Hernontez de Oviedo, says 
that the Cuban Islanders smoked “‘ rolls 


of certain herbs wrapped up in a leaf, 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICAN PIPE. 
or, rather, leaves rolled together, which 
they called tobaccos. These they lighted 


at one end, and from the other they 
sucked in the smoke.” 
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When once tobacco was introduced into 
Europe it became very popular, and was 
rapidly taken up by each nation in turn. 
Smoking was for a long time considered 
an elegance and a mark of good breed- 
ing, until its excessive use, or perhaps 
frequent abuse, caused it to fall into 
disgrace, and in all countries a war was 
declared against tobacco. 


In England, James I. in his ‘‘Counter- 
blast,’’ in 1619, declared smoking to be 
a habit disgusting to the sight, repulsive 
to the smell, dangerous to the brain, 
harmful to the chest, and altogether 
wrote furiously against the introduction 
of tobacco into England. George IV. 
gave the cigar his countenance, and 
during the great Plague of 1665 and 


In 1782, William Cooper wrote in 
verse about this change of habit: 
‘* Says the Pipe to the Snuff-box: | 
can’t understand 
What the ladies and gentlemen see 
in your face 
That you are in fashion all over the 
land, 
And I am so 
disgrace.”’ 
Even when Queen Victoria ascended 
the throne, snuff-taking was far more 
common than smoking. Smoking was 
carried on in taverns and inns where 
long clay pipes were provided, and 
tobacco boxes on the penny-in-the-slot 
system. People did not carry their own 
weed with them. 


much fallen into 
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PREHISTORIC AMERICAN PIPES FOUND IN MOUNDS. 


after its banishment smoking became 
popular again, on account of its medi- 


cinal virtues, and as a_ disinfectant 
against germs. The women as well as 
children took to smoking. Smoking was 
taught in the schools, it being believed 
to be absolutely beneficial for a man’s 
health. It also was allowed in churches 
and the Puritans smoked their pipes 
whilst listening to sermons. 

During the reign of Queen Anne 
smoking was at its height; then it 
became too common a habit to be looked 
upon with favour by the upper classes, 
so the swells smoked no more, but took 
snuff from golden, enamelled, or jewelled 
snuff-boxes, which were carried in the 
waistcoat pocket, much as the watch is 
in our day. 


It is a common thing in the East to 
find a house of dingy and poor exterior, 
luxuriously furnished inside with every 
comfort, and supplied with opium, 
hashish, or other herbs for the smoking, 
drug-taking client; but it may not be 
generally known that one such smoking 
den was in existence in 1838 in King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, kept by 
a Mr. Giddon. It was called ‘‘Giddon’s 
Divan,”’ and it was said that ‘‘ it was a 
very respectable shop; nobody would 
look for the saloon beyond it. It seemed 
in good oriental keeping, and a proper 
‘sesame,’ when, on touching a door in 
the wall, you find yourself in a room like 
an Eastern tent, the drapery festooned 
up and around you, and views exhibited 
on all sides of mosques, and minarets 















the water. 
there, for 
would not do 


and palaces rising out of 
Women were not 
women and 


welcome 
smoking 


together unless we smoked perfumes, 
and saw their eyes through a cloud of 
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fragrance. 
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THE INDIAN WAR PIPE. 


The late King Edward did much to 
reinstate general smoking in public 
places, and it is in his time that the 
ladies in England began to smoke 
cigarettes, first in the privacy of their 
own rooms, then in the dining and draw- 
ing rooms, and eventually in restaur- 
ants and public places, following a 
custom already long in existence among 
Russians, Spaniards, Italians, and other 
nationalities. Special ‘* Smoking ”’ 
railway compartments were legalised by 
Act of Parliament in 1868. 

As far back as 1712 in_ the 
‘*Spectator,’’ a lengthy account is given 
as to ‘‘ The Ceremony of the Snuff-Box. 
The Rules for Offering Snuff to a 





Stranger, a Friend, and a Mistress, 
according to the degrees of Familiarity 
and Distance, with explanations of the 
Careless, the Scornful, the Politick, and 
the Surly Pinch, and the 
proper to each of them.’’ 
Laurence Kirk invented the wooden- 
jointed snuff-boxes, which became so 
popular, and went under his name. He 
was a remarkable character. He was 
bedridden for fifty years through the loss 
of the use of his legs, yet he was quite 
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AN EARLY IRISH PIPE. 
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able to keep himself in comfort by manu- 
facturing all kinds of useful articles, 
among which snuff-boxes were his 
speciality. He had a most extraordinary 
hobby of hatching different kinds of 
birds’ eggs by the natural warmth of 
his body. He lived about 1800 
in Alyth (Perthshire). 

Catherine de Medici protected 
the use of tobacco in France. She 
took snuff freely with the idea 
of getting relief from the neu- 
ralgic pains she was subject to. 

In 1628 the Pope Urban VIII, 
prohibited smoking in churches under 
penalty of excommunication. In 
Moscow (Russia) in 1650 a fire broke 
out, caused by a careless smoker, in 
consequence of which the Grand Duke 
Michael Federowitch punished smokers, 
even with death. In Turkey, the Sultan 
Amurat IV. basing his judgment upon 
the Koran, which forbade drunkenness, 
considered smoking akin to it, and had 
smokers hung. 

In all countries a war against tobacco 
was waged, and it continued until the 
idea of making it a source of national 
revenue brought it in favour with the 
different governments. It then became 
in some countries a State monopoly, and 





in others it was very heavily taxed. 

In Italy, at the present day, cigars are 
given to soldiers as part of their daily 
ration, but in 1848, to protest against 
the Austrian dominion, the Italian 
patriots renounced tobacco, which was a 
Government monopoly. The Austrian 
Government to retaliate, supplied cigars 
gratis to their army, and the soldiers 
blew the smoke from them into the 
Italians’ faces by way of sneer and 
defiance. The Italians not only abstained 
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totally from smoking any sort of to- 
bacco, but they snatched the offending 
cigars forcibly from the Austrians’ 
mouths, throwing them into the gutters. 
This was one of the many causes of 
friction which ended in the ejection 
of the Austrians from Italy. 


NORWEGIAN MEERSCHAUM PIPE. 


In Egyptian, Roman and Assyrian 
tombs, pipes have been found (Fig. 1), 
in bronze, iron and clay. It is a well- 
known fact that they smoked various 
herbs for medicinal purposes, but there 
is no proof that tobacco was known to 
them. 

There are now some forty varieties 
of the tobacco plant, yet none can be 
traced in the Old World further back 
than 1500 A.D. 

The most ancient pipes of which 
remains exist, have been found in 
American mounds, or tumuli, and they 
are called ‘‘ pipe mounds.’’ They have 
no separate stem (Fig. II), and are also 
called ‘‘ Monitor Pipes.’’ Other mound 
or platform pipes have the bow! carved 
in a variety of shapes. 

Among the North American Indian 
tribes, the tobacco pipe has a symbolical 
significance. There is the ‘‘Peace Pipe,”’ 
or ‘‘ Calumet,’’ which is venerated by 
them. It is a curious fact that whilst the 
ancient American mound pipes had no 
separate stem, yet it is the stem only 
which the Indians treat with veneration ; 
the bow] is a matter of no importance to 
them. The Pipe of Peace was buried 
near the owner's corpse, together with 
his bow and arrows. The passing from 
mouth to mouth of the Calumet, con- 
stituted a pledge of trust and friendship. 
A Peace Pipe is a sacred possession of 
each tribe, and handed down from 
generation to generation. It is quite 
distinctive of the tribe it belongs to. 


There is quite a ceremony connected 
with the smoking of the Peace Pipe. The 
Chief fills and lights it, pointing the 
stem to the North, the South, the East, 
and the West, to the sky, the earth, and 
the fire, as an offering to the. spirits. 
Then he solemnly inhales one puff of the 
smoke, and passes the pipe on. 

The Indians also have a Pipe of War. 
There are no special ceremonials con- 
nected with it. The reddened pipe of 
the Chief is sent round to summon the 
warriors. It consists of a tomahawk 
(Fig. IV.) or weapon, on the back of 
the steel head of which is a pipe bowl. 
The war pipe has a hollow reed handle, 
and after being used by its possessor to 
kill his enemy with, it is filled, lit up, 
and smoked with satisfaction., 

The primitive English pipes are very 
small. They have been said to belong 
to the fairies, on which account they are 
nicknamed ‘‘elfin pipes,’ and when 
found in excavations are often kept as 
mascots. 

The Irish pipe makers were incorpor- 


ated in a body in 1619, and England 
created the clay pipe industry. The Irish 
had very curiously shaped pipes (Fig. 
V.) in common use among the labouring 


classes. The bowl part was formed of 


iron, like the socket of a candlestick, 


FROM WEST AFRICA. 


and it was inserted in a piece of 
mahogany, carved in the shape of a 
violin or a pair of bellows. The 
mahogany was ornamented with brass 
wire and was bound to a brass chain, 
which has at one end a tin cover to the 
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MODERN PIPES OF MANY COUNTRIES 
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bowl. The tube is of dog wood, and is 

removable. They cost sixpence each. 
The Irish had another variety of pipe, 

quite short, nicknamed the ‘“‘ Little tube 


ANOTHER FORM OF AFRICAN PIPE. 


of magic power.’’ Its real name was 
‘* Dudeen.”’ Of it Mr. Crofton Croker 
says :—*‘ Dudeen signifies a little stump 
of a pipe. Small tobacco pipes of an 
ancient form are often found in Ireland ; 
these pipes are believed by the peasantry 
to belong to the Clurichaunes, and 
when discovered they are broken or 
otherwise treated with indignity as a 
kind of retort for the tricks which their 
supposed owners had played off. One 
such was found sticking between the 
teeth of a human skull.”’ 
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stems for home use, and short ones for 
travelling. In Norway, small blocks of 
meerschaum are in vogue (Fig. VI). 
The working of meerschaum into beau- 
tiful pipe bowls was invented by an 
Austrian shoemaker, named _ Karol 
Kowates, in 1723. To earn extra money 
he carved pipes in his spare time, and 
became renowned for them. Count 
Andrassy was presented with a lump of 
meerschaum, which he gave to Kowates 
to carve into a pipe for him. In doing 
so, his waxy fingers had soiled the 
meerschaum here and there, making 
clear brown stains so he waxed and 
polished the whole pipe, which thus be- 
came much handsomer and nicer to 
smoke. This first meerschaum pipe 
made by him is still in existence in the 
Peith Museum. 


Meerschaum is the ‘‘foam of the sea.”’ 
It is found in Italy, Spain, and Asia 
Minor. It is a white mineral composed 
of magnesia, silica and water. That of 


THE CHIBOUQUE. 


Pipes were at first made of soap-stone, 


then of clay. Clay pipes were stacked 
together into a double ring and sent to 
the ‘‘ bakehouse ’’ for purification. 

In Holland the pipe enters into the 
wedding ceremonies. For the copper- 
wedding, the long stemmed clay pipe is 
decorated with copper leaves; for the 
silver wedding with silver leaves ; for the 
golden wedding with gold leaves, 
and for the diamond wedding with 
diamonds. 

Pipes were only introduced into 
France in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. Under Louis XIV. pipe 
smoking was in great vogue, whilst in 
the eighteenth century it was relegated 
to the commoner classes, and snuff 
taking was adopted by the gentry. The 
Germans have porcelain pipes with long 


medium density makes the best pipes. 
It goes through many processes, and is 
afterwards artistically decorated. Real 
meerschaum is difficult to manufacture, 
and very expensive; consequently an 
imitation is largely used. 

Paul du Chaillu, in 1856, brought 
typical pipes from the Fans, a fierce 
cannibal tribe of West Africa (Fig. VII). 
They often had two or three bowls for 
no apparent reason. 

In South Africa there are pipes with 
Steatite bowls, with an under disc, 
probably meant as a guard to preserve 
from breaking the fragile material out of 
which they are made (Fig. VIII). 

Turkish pipes are called Chibouques 
(Fig. IX) and Hookahs. The Persians 
have very much the same style of pipe. 
The Chibouque stem is some five feet in 
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length. ‘The Hookah is a pipe in three 
pieces, the bowl on top where the to- 
bacco is placed, the base where the 
water is contained, and the long flexible 
tube ending in a mouthpiece. ‘lhe bottle 
part is made of cocoanut shell, silver, 
gold, steel, glass, and all kinds of 
materials by way of _ decoration. 
Cocoanut is also the substance out of 
which Narghile pipes are made. They 
take their name from ‘‘ narghile,’’ the 
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glass, porcelain, clay of all kinds. They 
have also been made in many queer 
shapes of which Fig. X gives some idea, 
as well as in the varieties in common 
use. (Page 155). 

Amber is the most favoured 
for mouthpieces. 
it is very 


material 
On account of its price 
generally imitated. The 


Egyptians, Romans and Greeks, looked 
upon amber as a jewel, and wore it as 
They believed it to be the petri- 


such. 
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native appellation of the cocoanut. They 
are elaborately worked, and mounted in 
silver. 

It is from China that the habit of 
opium smoking comes. They have 
water pipes, and special pipes for 
special weeds. 

Pipes have been made in a great 
variety of materials—wood, bone, horn, 
ivory, stone, precious metals, amber, 


fied tears shed by the sisters of Phaeton 
at his sad death. Cut vulcanite is often 
used in its stead. 

The word cigar and the Guntnatives 
cigarette come from the Spanish 
‘“‘cigarar,’’ to roll. The original cigars 
were tobacco leaves’ enclosed in 
a maize leaf; puros were formed 
of tobacco without covering. A 
cigarette is a paper-enrolled tobacco, 
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and is a modern invention. ‘The best 
cigarettes are hand-made, though ver) 
perfect machines are now in general use, 
which can make them at the rate of from 
two hundred to four hundred a minute. 
Cigarette smoking was brought into 
England in 1840, during the Crimean 
war. Up to about forty years ago it 
was known nowhere outside France, 
Spain, Italy and Turkey. Now it is 
estimated that over 3,000,000,000 are 
consumed a year in England alone, and 
the number is rapidly increasing. 
Mynheer Wan Klaes was the king of 
smokers, and W. A. Penn in his ‘* The 
Soverane Herbe,’’ tells us that he had a 
den with a collection of every kind of 
pipe and- tobacco in the world. He 
smoked constantly, and by his express 
wish his coffin was lined with the wood 
of old cigar boxes. At his feet were 
placed a bladder of the finest Dutch gold- 
leaf and a packet of caporal; by his 
sides were laid his china-bowled pipe and 
a box of matches, and steel, flint and 
tinder. In accordance with his wishes, 
all the smokers of Rotterdam were in- 
vited to the funeral, and were presented 


Note.—The author wishes to ack 
history of the subject dealt with to W. A. 
** Smokiana.”’ 
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with ten pounds of good tobacco and 
two pipes, with the Wan Klaes arms. 
All the mourners smoked during the 
funeral service, and at the words ‘‘Ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust,’’ they shook 
the ash dust of their pipes on to the 
coffin lid. 


There is a _ vast literature upon 
‘‘smoking.’’ As a close I will quote the 
lines of Henry James Meller in 
‘* Nicotiana,’’ 1832. 


‘The mighty Thebes, and Babylon 
the Great, 

Imperial Rome, in turn have bowed to 
fate, 

So this great world, 
particular star 

Must all burn cut, like vou, my last 
cigar. 

A puff—a transient fire—that ends in 
smoke, 

And all that’s given to men—that 
bitter joke— 

Youth, Hope and Love, three whiffs 
of passing zest, 

Then come the 
long rest.’’ 


and each 


ashes and the long, 


wledge his indebtedness for information concerning the 
Penn's ** The Soverane Herbe,"’ and R. T. Pritchett’'s 


‘Time. 


By JoHN H. VENN. 


Life comes and goes, still unexplained, 
\s though in manner preordained, 

\nd death will break the links in twain 
Of Life’s short interwoven chain: 

And nations rise and hold their sway 

lor just awhile, and then decay : 

But time, unchanging, steady, sure, 
Goes on the same for evermore. 

Time was before the world was made, 
It’s been the same through each decade, 
And when the world has ceased to be 
Will last for all eternity! 
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l was a sultry evening in the middle 
of June. The supper-room of the 
Fonda de los’ Principes was 

brilliant with light and colour; flowers 
were arranged in profusion everywhere, 
huge bowls of pomegranate and orange 
blossoms on every table, their sickly 
scent mingling with the varied perfumes 
used by the women. The clinking of 
glass, the sound of laughter, and the 
lively strains of music, made the scene 
one of general brightness and gaiety. 


The Fonda de los Principes was one 
of the most fashionable hotels in Madrid, 


and a favourite resort for English 
visitors, one of whom was seated at a 
table by the open window overlooking 
the Plaza. 


He was clean-shaven, with clear-cut 
features, and a strong finely chiselled 
chin; his face was so tanned that at 
quite a distance one noticed the white 
line where the brim of his hat had 
shielded him from the rays of the sun. 
His eyes were turned in the direction ot 
the doorway, through which two people 
were entering. Perhaps the fact that 
they were evidently English first at- 
tracted Julian Daventry’s attention; 
then with a look of amazement he 
recognised the woman. Her head was 
turned away, but there was no mistak- 


RIVINGTON’S 
WIFE. 


By Y. Q. ORCHARDSON. 


ing that 
figure. 

His heart beat unpleasantly 
while countless questions rushed through 
his mind. What was she doing here? 
Would she recognise him, or had she 
forgotten him altogether? They had met 
only twice, but in those brief moments 
he had realised that she was the only 
woman in the world for him, and had 
definitely made up his mind to try and 
win her. Then, though he had haunted 
Lady Harrison's 
never came again, and on enquiry he 
heard that she had gone into the country. 
Suddenly he was ordered out of Eng- 
land with his regiment, and on his 
return, later, he had 
discovered that she had married during 
his absence. 

His eyes followed her now as _ she 
walked along the crowded room. They 
looked a strangely ill-assorted pair as 
they made their way to their engaged 
table. 

She slightly above medium 
height, slim and dressed with simple 
elegance. Her eyes were deep blue 
fringed with dark lashes, and her lips 
looked curiously red against the white- 
ness of her skin. Her hair, twisted in 
a loose knot on her neck, was the colour 
of ripe corn when the sun is shining, 
and in it she wore a barbaric ornament 
studded with rough emeralds. She 


peculiarly graceful walk and 


fast, 


drawing-room, she 


two years 


was 
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walked with rare ease and grace, the 
carriage of her head giving her an air 
of great distinction. 

Her companion was a little below her 
in height. Prosperity was well adver- 
tised all over his somewhat stout person ; 
he looked about fifty, his face was 
heavy and florid, his mouth was hidden 
fortunately by a_ thick moustache, 
slightly waxed. On his little finger he 
wore a magnificent diamond ring. 

The *‘ muchacho ”’ stood bowing over 
them as Robert Rivington selected his 
supper with care, she half abstractedly 
acquiescing in his choice, her eyes 
wandering round the room with an ex- 
pression of apathetic boredom. 

‘* It’s jolly hot in here, won’t you get 
out of your coat?’’ asked her husband, 
without raising his eyes from the menu 
card. 

** No thank you, I am not too warm,”’ 
she aaswered, as she touched the flimsy 
coat, ‘‘ it is very thin.’’ 

They had just returned from the 
theatre, and presently the man’s eyes 
were fixed upon her as she looked down 
at the programme in her hand. 

‘* What did you think of the play?’’ 
he asked abruptly. 

‘*I was quite interested,’’ she said, 
‘* weren’t you? I thought the acting 
good, but the story impossible.”’ 

‘* Impossible ?”’ 

‘I mean that it would be an im- 
possible position for any woman to go 
cn pretending that she cared for her 
husband, when her whole existence was 
governed by another man. The concep- 
tion is odious in the extreme.’’ 

Rivington threw back his head and 
laughed. 

‘*'You don’t know much about your 
sex, my dear, if you think that 
impossible. It’s more usual than you 
seem to imagine. If you’d known as 
much of women as I have, you wouldn’t 
doubt the possibility of the situation.” 
His wife winced and leaned further back 
in her chair as he continued: ‘‘ I some- 
times think, Ilma, that you go through 
life with your eyes shut. Perhaps it’s 
as well, all things considered.”’ 

‘*Perhaps it is—all things considered,”’ 
she repeated coldly. 

‘* All the same the set you move in 
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ought to have taught you by this time 
that ninety-nine women out of every 
hundred would deceive their husbands, 
if they thought there was no chance of 
That’s the only thing 


being found out. 
that stop’s ’em.”’ 

‘*Am I included in your charming 
category ?”’ 

‘* Ilma! What a question! Of course 
there are exceptions to every rule. 
You’re different to the rest of them, 
quite. You belong to me, and I’d trust 
you anywhere; don’t you believe that?” 

She did not reply, but her blue eyes 
stared straight into his face that seemed 
to her almost humorous in its unusual 
seriousness. Since his marriage a year 
ago, he had always made it a rule to 
steer off anything of a serious nature in 
his home life. ‘he other course, tried 
in the days long since departed, had 
proved a failure. This marriage with 
the woman he loved in his own posses- 
sive way, must be a success. 

He moved uneasily beneath her gaze, 
and felt he would give much to know of 
what she was thinking. Would she 
always be so cold, so unresponsive? 
Would he never be able to understand 
her, to make her care for him? How 
many times he had asked himself these 
questions! She was his wife in name 
only. Well, he usually got what he 
wanted in the end; he could afford to 
wait. 

‘* What did you think of de Lara?’’ 
she said at last, referring to a popular 
Spanish actor who had taken the chief 
role that night. She spoke more from an 
effort to make conversation than from 
any interest in the subject. They had no 
ideas in common, but she hated silences. 

‘*Oh, fairly good,’’ he answered, 
emptying his glass before replying. ‘‘Of 
course he waé a bit of a blackguard, but 
the man is never to blame in a case of 
that sort half so much as the woman 
She always gives the cue; the man 
merely waits for it.’’ 

Mrs. Rivington said nothing. She 
was thinking over the play and trying to 
picture herself in the woman’s position. 
What would she have done under similar 
circumstafices? She smiled to herself at 
the mere thought, the idea seemed so 
absurd! She had only met one man in 








whom she had felt the slightest interest, 
and that was nearly three years ago. 
Now she was twenty-six, and the wife of 
Robert Rivington. 

She watched him as he sat enjoying 
his supper. He took up a stick of 
asparagus and sucked the tip with 
evident relish. 

Rivington 
was never ex- 
pansive at 


meals, he con- 
sidered conver- 
sation entirely 


unnecesSary on 
such occasions, 
and so the sup- 
per drew to a 
close in com- 
parstive silence, 
he absorbed in 
the successive 


courses, she 
longing to get 
away from it 
all—for any- 


thing to break 
the monotony, 
to make life a 
little more en- 
durable, if only 
for a time, a 
short respite 
from the horror 
of things. 
Her eyes 
wandered round 
the different 
tables. Appar- 
ently, to judge 
by the noise and 
laughter, 


everyone was 
happy and con- 
tent. Were 
they really 
happy? Or was 
the laughter HE KISSED HER LIPS, 


only a cloak for 

disillusionment? She wondered! Then, 
either by accident or magnetic attrac- 
tion, her eyes met those of Julian 
Daventry.  Involuntarily she started, 


while with a quick indrawn breath her 
heavy lids drooped, and a faint colour 
came into her face. 
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So he was here in Madrid! What was 


he doing? Why had he come? Was it 
possible ? The wildest thoughts 
flashed through her mind with lightning 
speed. She was trembling from head to 
foot. Why should it mean so much to 





her to suddenly be made aware of his 
Why 


proximity ? 





** 1 don’t be- 


lieve you are 
listening to a 
word I'm say- 
ing.”’ 

The voice 
reached her as 
though coming 
from a far dis- 
tance. It 
brought her 
back to earth 
with a shock. 

‘*I—I am so 
sorry,’ she 
murmured in a 
dazed tone, 
passing her 
hand -over her 
eyes; ‘‘ What 
was it you 
said?”’ 

‘* Oh,  noth- 
ing; it doesn’t 
matter—it’s ol 
no conse- 
quence,”’ he 
answered in 


the thick, some- 
what indistinct 
voice she knew 
so well. ‘‘ It is 
really, my dear, 
nothing’ of the 
slightest im- 
portance,’’ he 
added as he 


finished his 
liqueur. 
HER EYES, HER HAIR, There stood 


the champagne 
bottle empty beside him. He extracted a 
large cigar from his case, cut off the 
end, leaned back heavily in his chair and 
commenced to smoke. Ilma opened her 
lips for the usual, ‘‘ Come, Robert, we 
had better be going upstairs,’’ when 
something stopped her. To-night she 
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longed to be alone—able to think, free 
to Why did she hesitate? Had she 
gone suddenly mad that the presence of 
this man, of whom she knew so little, 
could thus move her? She thought she 
had nearly forgotten, and now—— 

The car-de-mem-brillo still lay un- 
tasted on her plate, and idly taking up 
ner knife and fork she commenced 
cutting it into small squares, anything 
she felt to gain time—she must have 
time to think. It was quite foreign to 
her nature to be anything but self- 
possessed, but to-night her equanimity 
had deserted her—she was like a rudder- 
less craft tossing on a wild sea. 

Once more she felt his gaze upon her 
and tried with all her strength to resist 
that appeal—but it was useless. Once 
more she looked into those dark grey 
eyes. 

Her heart beat madly in her throat, 
then everything around her gradually 
became dim, and she wondered if she 
was going to faint. Her wonted selt- 
possession asserted itself, however, and 
taking her long gloves from the table, 
she tried to pull them on; then she 
remembered that she would not need 
them again to-night. 

She looked at her husband hoping he 
had not noticed her absent-mindedness. 
He was fast asleep! The cigar had 
cropped from his fingers into his plate— 
the coloured band was just beginning to 
smoulder. 

The room was slowly emptying; she 
watched the people leave the tables and 
one by one make their way to the door. 
Then suddenly she, too, rose to her feet. 
For a moment she sfood quite still with 
closed eyes; her head was throbbing 
When she opened them, Julian Daventry 
was at her side. 

Ilma gave him her hand in silence, 
then without a word she turned and 
moved away. 

He followed her along passages and 
corridors until they came to her sitting- 
room, filled with books and flowers, 
through which they passed out on to a 
wide balcony overlooking the Plaza. 
There she sank down into a deep easy 
chair. Her eyes were closed, her breath 
came with difficulty. The man bent over 
her anxiously. 
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‘* Why did you come?’’ she asked at 
last in a faint voice. 

‘*You were ill, I had to,’’ he answered 
desperately ; ‘‘Say you are not angry.”’ 

She Icoked up and smiled, a sweet, 
far-away smile. His whole face lighted 
up as he looked into her eyes. 

‘* So I have met you again at last. 
Have you forgotten me? I was not quite 
sure if you recognised me or not.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she answered, ‘‘ I remem- 
ber you quite well—we met at Lady 
Harrison’s, didn’t we?”’ 

‘* Yes, and then you left London, and 
I lost sight of vou, since then vou have 
—married.”’ 

‘* Yes—I married a year ago.” 

‘* Is that your husband you were with 
to-night ?”’ 

“* Yes.”” 

‘* Are you—happy ?”’ 

She raised her head and looked at him. 
The tragic misery depicted in her face 
was unmistakeable. A etifled groan 
escaped the man. 

‘“A year ago,’’ she said in a low 
voice, ‘I discovered that my brother had 
not only borrowed large sums of money 
from Robert Rivington, but that he had 
also signed his name to a cheque. My 
entreaties were useless. He owned ‘0 
having worked for that end. I loved my 
brother—I was the price of his freedom 
—so I paid his debt.”’ 

She buried her head in her hands. 
Julian could only guess what she was 
feeling. The pale moonlight shone on 
her golden hair giving it a beautiful 
silver sheen, and lit up the plain wide 
band on her finger. 

‘* Mrs. Rivington—Ilma, you don’t— 
love him, do you?’’ 

‘* Love him!’’ she closed her eyes as 
she added, ‘‘ no, I don’t love him.”’ 

‘* IIma, I love you, nothing else mat- 
ters to me in the world but you. From 
the first day I saw you | knew that you 
were the one woman for me. I know | 
cannot expect you to feel as I do, but 
say you care—just a little, Ilma.’’ 

‘* Don’t you understand I am not free 
—I belong to Robert Rivington.’’ Her 











face was deathly white as she added, ‘‘I 
told you; he—bought me. 

‘* But you don’t love him, Ilma, you 
love me. 


” 


That man deserves no mercy ; 
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he won you by a trick—vyou don’t love 
him.” 

‘* | loathe him with all my soul,”’ she 
answered slowly, a deadly hatred in her 
voice. ‘‘ Oh! If you only knew— 

All she had endured for the past year 
surged up within her—she had never 
zllowed herself to dwell upon it before— 
she had never dared. Now——. She 
rose from the chair, her loose evening 
coat falling to the ground, and stood 
there holding the rail of the ba'cony, her 
beautiful neck gleaming in the moon's 
light. In a moment he was at her side 
whispering words of love and hope, and 
taking her in his arms he kissed her eyes, 
her hair, her lips, she clinging to him as 
though for protection. 


**'fake me away,’’ she murmured, 


‘*take me far away from him. Don’t 
let him get to me ever, again—you 
won't, will you? Promise me you 
won't. Take me away.’’ 


‘* My dearest, you mean that you will 
come with me now—to-night ? 
you shall never regret it.”’ 


I swear 


He picked up the filmy coat and draw- 
ing it round her was leading her away, 
when she suddenly stopped and faced 
him. 

‘*Oh, what am I doing?’’ she cried 
brokenly, ‘‘ 1 must be mad—mad with 
love and misery. What was I asking 
you to do?”’ 

‘** Dearest, you are coming to me; l 
am going to take care of you for ever 
and ever.’’ 

‘* No, no,’’ she pushed him from her, 
‘it is impossible. 
duty lies here.’’ 

Remembrance then seemed to return 
for the first time. 


I cannot come—my 


ae 


Please leave me now,’’ she said 
hurriedly, *‘ he may miss me at any 
moment.”’ 

‘*Do you mean what you say—that 
you are going to stay with him—that 
you will not come to me?”’ 

She turned away her head as she 
answered, 

‘*Yes—that is what I mean. Please 


do not say any more—I cannot bear it.”” 
‘* But we love cach other—-what are 
we going to do?”’ 


‘* We must sav—Good-bve—-it is the 
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only possible way—you must see that,’’ 
she added unsteadilv ; ‘‘ All our lives we 
shall remember-—it will make it possible 
for me to live, and will always remaia 
a glorious undying memory. And if the 
time should ever come when we could 
ineet again, and we both still—care,”’ 
she added wistfully, ‘‘ then come back to 
me. Dear, this is the only possible 
ending to our story,’’ she said, smiling 
through her tears; ‘‘ Ships that pass in 
the night, you know.”’ 

‘* Then—Good-bye,”’ he said huskily, 
taking her outstretched hand. ‘‘May I?’’ 

She bowed her head in silence, and in 
deepest reverence he raised her fingers 
to his lips. 

‘*As you will,” he murmured. ‘I 
shall wait—always—if it must be,’’ and 
turning abruptly, he disappeared into 
the darkness. 

She watched him making his way 
across her little room and down the 
corridor until he was out of sight. 

Ilma Rivington closed her eyes, from 
which the tears were still raining, and 
with a quick gesture brushed the hair 
from her face. What had been happen- 
ing? Was it all a dream? She, the 
wife of Robert Rivington, in love with 
another man! It seemed too wildly 
impossible—and vet she knew it was 
only too true! 

‘**IIma, Ima, where are you?’’ 

A shudder ran through her as she 
heard her husband’s voice, and recog- 
nised the uncertain step 
passage. 

** Ilma, don’t vou hear me? What are 
you doing ?”’ 

‘“* Yes, Robert, I am here—I am 
coming.*’ She bent her head, and went 
indoors. 


along the 





PART II. 


months later Robert Rivington 
Was seated in the study of his house in 
Park Street, Park Lane. A large fire 
was blazing in the grate shedding a pink 
glow over the dark oaken settle that 
was placed against the wall. A pile of 
letters stamped and ready for post lay 
cn his left hand side, and he was just 
getting out his cheque book, when a 
timid knock sounded at the door. 

‘* Come in—what is it?’’ he called out 
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irritably, having like most men a rooted 
objection to being disturbed in his busy 
hours. 

‘Lhe door opened and closed, but no 
one spoke. ‘then raising his eyes he 
saw his wife standing there, leaning 
with her back against the door. His 
expression changed to one of extreme 
astonishment. He leant back in his 
chair gazing at her intently, as if en- 
deavouring to read in her face the reason 
for this very unusual visit. 

‘* Halloa, Ilma; this is a pleasant sur- 
prise,’’ was all he said. 

Mrs. Rivington looked very white as she 
stood there quite still, her hand clasping 
the handle of the door. Deep shadows 
encircled her eyes, and her face wore a 
sad and infinitely weary expression ; she 
looked considerably older than on the 
night of that memorable episode in 
Spain. 

‘* Can you spare me a few minutes?"’ 
she said quickly, as he looked up, *' 1 
want to speak to you.”’ 

‘* Certainly, my dear,’’ he -replied 
cheerfully, ‘‘ 1 am always at your dis- 
posal—fire away.”’ 

‘*T am in love with another man and 
I am going away with him. What do 
you propose to do?”’ 

The words came clear and fast, with- 
out the least emotion or expression, just 
as though a lesson was being repeated. 

Robert Rivington stared, blankly 
amazed, then he threw back his head 
and laughed in his usually boisterous 
fashion—he always laughed when he 
was not quite sure what was expected of 
him. 

‘* What’s 


the Ilma? 


joke 
Rehearsing for some amateur theatri- 
cals?” 

‘* No,’’ she answered calmly, 


now, 


ae 


I am 
quite in earnest. I know how difficult it 
must be, but you must try and realise 
that what I have just said is true—quite 
true. I thought I would rather tell you 
myself.’’ 

For some seconds there was an 
ominous silence—Rivington was gnaw- 
ing the end of his moustache, a terrible 
expression gathering over his face. 
Suddenly he started to his feet and 
dashing his clenched fist on the table he 
thundered, 
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‘* Damnation to this farce! 
yourself !”’ 

‘“T will explain as well as I can,”’ 
she answered gently. ‘‘ We met nearly 
three years ago, and I had not seen him 
since until last year in Madrid. Then 
we discovered that we—we cared for 
each other. ‘‘ Oh, you need not smile,” 
she added, ‘‘it was not a_ happy 
discovery. We realised the hopelessness 
of it all, and said good-bye. Since then 
we have not met—he has been living 
abroad. Now he writes to say he has 
returned—is in London. Until 1 
received this letter I thought myself 
strong enough to go on with my life 
here—’’ she paused, and her voice for 
the first time wavered. 

‘* May I ask the name of this—this 
gentleman ?”’ 

As he spoke he crossed to where she 
was standing, still motionless against 
the door. 

‘*T would rather not tell you his 
name,’’ she replied slowly. ‘‘ You will 
probably hear it—in time. For the 
present I wish to bear the brunt of your 
vengeance—whatever form it may take 
—alone; that is why I want to know 
what you mean to do.”’ 

‘*But I say you shall tell me his 
name,”’ he shouted, ‘‘ I’ll make you. 
It’s time you knew I’m not the man to 
play tricks with,’’ and roughly gripping 
her wrist, he dragged her away from 
the door and locked it. 

‘* Now then, what’s his name? I 
mean to find out, and I'll make short 
work of him, like the cur that he is. 

‘* Nothing you could say or do would 
induce me to tell you,’’ she answered 
calmly. 

Her face was turned away that he 
might not see the pain his grip was 
causing her. He loosed his hold and 
crossed to the writing table, unlocked a 
drawer and produced a revolver. 

‘** We'll soon settle this,’’ he snarled. 
‘*Now then, my lady, I mean to know 
his name. You've got. to answer, 
whether you like it or not, if you don’t 
—I’ll shoot.”’ 

He stood in front of her levelling the 
revolver straight in her face. 

‘* Perhaps that would be the easiest 
way out of it all,’’ she replied wearily, 


Explain 
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‘* I utterly refuse once and for all to give 
you the information you demand—shoot 
me if you like—I am not afraid.’’ 

Her fearless unconcern froze up his 
blind rage, his arm dropped to his side ; 
he realised that he had gone to work the 
wrong way, that he had made a mistake. 
He placed the revolver on the mantel- 
piece and stood looking at her. 

‘* Don’t be a fool, Ilma; you know as 
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you want, do anything you like, only 
stay, Ilma, don’t desert me—I won't 
lose you now. He can’t love you as I do 
-he shan’t Be 
He had taken one of her hands in 
both his, and was smothering it with 
fierce kisses. She wrenched it away, her 
eyes blazing. After a moment she said, 
‘I am sorry for all the worry I am 
causing you. I will not ask you to 


HE S!IOOD LEVELLING THE REVOLVER STRAIGHT IN HER FACE. 


well as I do that I did not really mean 
to hurt you, so there is no need for these 
—heroics.’’ 

His effort to 
quite a success. 

‘* Now will you answer my question, 
Robert? What do you intend to do? 
Will you divorce me?’’ 

‘*Ilma, you’re not serious, you are 
not really going to leave me, I won't 
believe it. I’ve never cared for anything 
I'll give you all 


appear calm was not 


as I’ve cared for you. 


forgive me. I soon 
forget.”’ 

‘It shan’t be, I tell you!’’ His 
anger was rising more as_ he 
realised that his entreaties were power- 
less to move her. ‘* Did you imagine 
that you could walk out of my house into 
the arms of your lover as easily as that? 
By Heaven, not while I live! Do you 
think I am going to be made the laugh- 
ing stock of London by you? If so you 
made the biggest mistake of your life. 


hope you may 


once 
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You're very high and mighty now, but 
what were you when I found you? 
Nobody! I’ve bought you everything 
you possess, your clothes, your jewels, 
your position, your friends, and this is 
the result of it all.’’ His face was 
scarlet and his breath came in short 
gasps. 

For a moment she did not speak, then 
looking him straight in the face she said : 

‘I married you to pay my brother’s 
debt, not for any personal advantage as 
you well know. I think I have paid that 
debt—in full.”’ 

She unlocked the door and left him. 

He moved quickly forward, intent on 
following her—then paused, undecided. 
After all, what would be the good? He 
had used all the arguments he could 
conjure up on the spur of the moment— 
they were powerless to move her. She 
must be thwarted by some more subtle, 
more stringent method. 

Slowly he walked back to his desk, his 
brain busy. 

** She’s made up her mind to leave me 
right enough,’’ he muttered, ‘‘ and I’ve 
made up my mind that she shan’t. 
We'll see who wins!” 

There was a knock at the door and the 
footman. entered. 

‘“* Captain Daventry to see you, Sir. 

A slightly puzzled frown came into 
Rivington’s face as he took the card. To 
his knowledge he had never heard the 
name before. 

‘Is he in the library?” 

“* Ves: ter.”” 

‘** Show him in here.”’ 

He poured out a glass of brandy from 
a small decanter that stood on a table 
at his side, and drank it off at a gulp. 

Rivington was standing with his back 
to the mantelpiece as Daventry entered. 

‘Captain Daventry, I think.’’ 

‘* Yes, that is my name. I hope you 
don’t mind my calling on you in this 
irregular fashion, but the fact is, I have 
rather ~ important piece of information 
for you.’ 

Rivington fidgeted impatiently; the 
experience he had just undergone had 
not left him in the best of humours. 

‘“ Well, what is it? What's 
business? I haven’t much 
spare.”’ 


” 


your 
time to 
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‘* I quite understand,”’ replied Julian, 
quickly, ‘‘so to come to the point at 
once. It is concerning your wife that I 
am here.’”’ 

Daventry 
his face. 

**My wife!’’ he thundered ; ‘‘what has 
my wife got to do with you? What— 
are you the scoundrel who has stolen her 
from me?”’ 

Rivington, purple with anger, clutched 
at the revolver that was lying on the 
mantelpiece. 

Captain Daventry 
him. 

‘Before this last week,’’ he said 
quietly, ‘‘ 1 had never had the pleasure 
of meeting your wife. From what I can 
gather, she worked her way over as a 
stewardess, on board the ship on which 
I came home from Capetown, arriving 
at Southampton two days ago. She 
asked me to bring you this.”’ 

Rivington’s hand was not quite steady 
as he took the letter that Daventry held 
out to him. Then he started slightly ; 
something almost forgotten slowly 
revived, as his eyes rested on the writing 
—the past rose up before him as he 
stared. He tore it open and read: 


** S.S. Cyprus 


saw a sudden fury darken 


turned and faced 


‘* Dear Bob, 

* This will be a shock to you. I’m not 
drowned after all!! Aren’t you glad? I 
can see vour face when you read this— 
humour never was your strong point. 
Well, cheer up, 1 am working my way 
over on this boat and shall hope to see 
you soon—if I don’t get ‘ drowned ’ 
again! I know there wasn’t much love 
lost between us, but I hear you have 
struck oil, so 1 guess J come in for a bit 
as 

‘ Your loving wife, 
‘ Elizabeth Rivington.”’ 


‘ P.S.—It's a long story how I got 
picked up from the wreck, and where 


I’ve been for the last four years, but 
will explain all to your entire satisfac- 
tion—when we meet.—L.”’ 

The man read it through twice, then 
sitting down heavily in his chair, he read 
it again. His face was livid—beads of 
perspiration stood on his brow. No, 
there was no mistake; Lizzie was alive 
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right enough. He remembered 
writing too well—those 
illiterate characters. What was he to 
do? Curse her! This was the worst 
trick she had ever played him—to turn 
up after all these years. 

Daventry looked down at the shaking 
figure in the chair, pitying him in spite 
of himself. 

““Well, Mr. Rivington, I am afraid 
this has given you a bit of a shock. | 
understood Mrs. Rivington to say that 
she was arriving in London to-night, and 
was coming straight here.’’ 

** How did you come by that letter ?’’ 

The words were scarcely more than a 
mutter—he never lifted his eyes from the 
paper. 

‘It came to my ears that a woman on 
the ship was on her way to London, to 
search for her husband whom she had 
not seen for years—and who probably 
thought her dead. She was asking 
everyone on board if they chanced to 
know a man called Rivington, and so | 
got into conversation with her, and re- 
cognised you from her description- 
with this result?” 

Rivington raised his head at last. 

** But I’ve never met you before in my 
life ; how could you recognise me?”’ 

Daventry paused before replying. The 
remembrance of the only time he had 
ever seen this man before rose to his 
mind. That night in Madrid, as they sat 
at supper—would he ever forget his 
joyous elation as he watched her walk- 
ing down the long room at the Fonda de 


the 
straggling, 
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los Principes—the joy of finding her 
again? 

‘** You were once pointed out to me,”’ 
he said at last, as he realised that 
Rivington was still waiting for an 
answer; ‘‘ I only saw you once, but I 
remembered.”’ 

‘* But you don’t realise what all this 
means to me,”’ he said desperately, ‘‘you 
don’t understand—I’ve married again-- 
Ilma ne 

‘* You need not be disturbed on her 
account, Mr. Rivington; I understand 
all about it."’ Daventry involuntarily 
squared his shoulders as he continued : 

‘*IIlma and I are going to be married ; 
I came here to tell you. She would have 
come away with me—would have braved 
everything for my sake. Now, thank 
Heaven! she will come as my wife. It 
was only last night that I realised that 
this was possible.”’ 

The older man started from his seat. 

‘*So it is you who have stolen her 
from me! Curse you—you e 

** Surely, Mr. Rivington,’’ interrupted 
Julian quietly, ‘‘it is hardly a question of 
‘ stealing.” Ilma never has been your 
wife. In any case, nothing will be 
gained by further prolonging this 
extremely painful interview. I wish you 
good morning.”’ 

** But what of Ilma? 
tell her?”’ 

‘*T shall tell her the truth, Mr. 
Rivington—she is one of the women 
who deserve and appreciate that beyond 
all things.” 








What will you 
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THE CHURCH, MILLER’S DALE. 


TWO DERBYSHIRE DALES. 


By j. C. 


T is said that comparisons are odious, 
and, therefore, we hesitate to con- 
trast Miller’s Dale and Monsal Dale, 

two lovely valleys of Derbyshire. Both 
are beautiful; both are easily reached 
by rail from Buxton; both are sparsely 
populated. Possibly, Monsal Dale is 
the more picturesque—it is certainly 
smaller, for on enquiry by the present 
writer of one of the few children to be 
found here, the boy began by counting 
the houses on one hand, and ended 
there. There is another difference 
between the two dales—Miller’s Dale is 
rather marred by ouarry works that are 
extensively carried on in the neighbcur- 
hood of the railway station. And, 
mentioning the railway reminds one of 
Ruskin’s fierce outbursts against the 
utilitarian spirit of the age in this local- 
ity. ‘‘You enterprised a_ railroad 
through the valley,’’ he said, ‘‘ycu 
blasted its rocks away, heaped thous- 
ands of tons of shale into its lovely 
stream.”’ Well, the railway may not 
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be entirely ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ but it 
is to be preferred to the aforesaid quar- 
rying, and its accompanying machin- 
ery. And even with the advent of 
steam, there appears to be little danger 
of overcrowding in these parts; indeed 
one wonders, when so little of the land 
is cultivated, how the people get a liv- 
ing. ‘*My father is a tripe-dresser,”’ 
said a young urchin, ‘‘and the man over 
there watches the trout.’’ There are, 
however, two farms which provide 
occupation for a few labourers. There 
is an air of contentment about these 
country-folk that one does not always 
find in towns; is it because the wants 
of the former are fewer? Certainly, 
the allurements to buy are not strong 
in these dales. The butcher and the 
general dealer come but once a week, 
and their visits are regarded as of no 
little importance. 

Midway between Monsal Dale and 
Cressbrook we are reminéed that Eng- 
land’s manufactures are not of yester- 
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AN OLD MILL, MILLER’S DALI 
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THE RIVER, MILLER'’S DALE. 
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day, for here, at the bend of the river, 
there stands a mill whose origin dates 
back to the latter half cf the eighteenth 
century. The present mill was built 
in 1835. It is evident the ‘‘spinning’’ 
gives employment to many in Cress- 
brook, which has quite a considerable 
population. Not far distant, and hidden 
by wood, are several meagre-looking 
cottages, to which the present writer 
was allured by noticing what appeared 
to be telegraph wires, so frequently the 
outward sign of communication with the 
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ready been made, and that the rent of 
each, including taxes and the electric 
light—the power for which came along 
the wires, which had been mistaken for 
telegraph wires—was only Is. 7d. a 
week ! Verily, town folk have-not all 
the advantages over their country 
cousins, though the latter may not 
possess some of the ameliorations of 
modern city life. 

There are not many people to be seen 
in these roads; apart from the occas- 
ional visitor there is little of the human 
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AT MILLER’S DALE. 


busy world. 


Inquiring if it were pos- 
sible to obtain a cup of tea, one good 
woman was equal to the emergency, and, 


stopping her ironing, had in 
minutes divested- her table of the im- 
plements of the pressing craft, and 
substituted a white cloth on which the 
‘‘china’’ was duly placed, the kettle, 
meanwhile, singing to the tune of ‘*Ex- 
pedition.’’ In the course of conversa- 
tion it transpired that these humble 
cottages were owned by the proprietor 
of the mill, to which reference has al- 


a few 


stirring. But of insect life there is 
abundance, and the hot days of last 
summer gave increased energy to the 
summer flies, an energy that expresses 
itself in fiercely attacking everyone who 
comes in their way. ‘Their activity is 
unbounded. ‘They spare neither man 
nor beasts. Driven away one moment, 
they renew the attack until a passing 
breeze reminds them they are not te 
have everything their own way, for they 
do not like a breeze. Descending the 
valley, you come to the stream—by 














courtesy called a river—rippling on its 
course, and on the banks and in the 
water are cattle resting and cooling 
themselves. How unlike the trouble- 
some flies are these patient beasts! Yet, 
as Sydney Smith would say: ‘* There is 
room for both, so let our behaviour be 


such as will show the culture of a 
reasonable soul.”’ 
But let us return to these dales. Yo 


see their beauty one has to see them 
from above. the river then resembles 
a thread of silver fringed with meadows 
of everlasting green. Here and there 
amidst the luxuriant foliage of the trees, 
a cottage peeps out. ‘There is no sug- 
gestion of conventionality ; nature is true 
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to herself and 
less care.”’ 


‘‘wins us with her care- 
It would seem as though 
man has not been able to marr the 
beauty of these. valleys, for even. the 
railway, to which reference has been 
made, is seen only occasionally, and the 
mills are put away in a corner, so as 
to interfere as little as possible with the 
otherwise perfect ensemble. Of these 
two Derbyshire dales it is difficult to 
say precisely wherein their charm 
chiefly lies. Rural restfulness expresses 
their effect upon the ordinary person, 
and in these days of hurry and bustle 
no better tonic could be prescribed than 


a short sojourn in this land of hill and 
valley. 

















A Song. 
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Ah! Flush of rose—rose and gold !— 

Deepening across a forget-me-not sky, 

Touching with beauty the clouds float- 
ing by. 

What are the memories sweet that you 
hold? 

Flush of rose—flash of gold. 













Ah! Flush of rose-—rose and gold! 

1 dreamed a dream in the radiant past 

You were Love embodied; I held vou 
fast, 

But you left me lonely when days grew 
cold, 


Face of rose—hair of gold! 






Ah! Flush of rose—rose and gold— 

I have waited long with my treasures 
fair: 

A portrait, a ring, and a lock of hair !— 

But the morn is dawning, the night 
grows old, 

Flush of rose !—gates of gold! 


mile ee. Sh. cx DS 
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FROM WEST TO EAST. 


By PHILIP LEE. 
a a 





NSIDE 


above 


one ‘ * the houses on the hill 
Mounts Bay, all was light 

and pleasure. The garden looked 
almost misty now in the early dawn, 
but here and there a Chinese lantern was 
still burning jauntily, and people were 
wandering down the narrow paths be- 
tween the carnation beds. The band 
started playing a waltz and once again 
the dancers thronged into the room. It 
was very late. Gerald Sandford made 
straight for his partner. This was what 
he had been waiting for the whole 
evening. He laughed at himself for the 
excitement he felt. His partner was a 
slim fair girl, dressed in the palest pink. 
She seemed to him the valneinnn of 
joy and her face was lit by laughter. 
‘ This is ours | think,’’ he said, looking 
down at her. 

‘Yes, Major Sandford, are you not?” 
He nodded. They whirled away. 
Neither of them spoke. His joy was 
acute as he felt her at last in his arms, 
her fair hair blown gently against his 
face. Her fairy lightness enthralled him. 
How beautifully she danced. The music 
throbbed on. He prayed it might never 
stop. Suddenly he felt a pressure on his 
arm. Her head had fallen back and her 
eyes were closed. In a moment he saw 
she was going to faint. 

**Do you feel ill?’’ he asked anxiously. 
The eyelids were lifted for a moment 
— to close again. She did not answer. 
Gerald holding her firmly, made for the 
door leading into the garden. The 
moment he was outside in the dim dawn, 
he lifted her tenderly in his arms and 
bore her to a wicker couch on the 
verandah. The breeze was swept in 
from the sea and came stirring the leaves 
in the garden, stirring the silky hair. 
Gerald bent over her and gazed into the 


pale face as she lay there. Surely this 
woman was the one he had been waiting 
for always. He fanned her, gazing still. 
She opened her eyes. Big grey eyes they 
were, wondering, and met his gaze. 

‘*Oh, I am so sorry, I had no idea I! 
was tired. I danced every dance. I 
expect that was it. How kind of you 
to bring me out here. Did anyone see 
me faint?”’ 

‘*No, we were so near the door that 
I just carried you here.’’ 

‘Thank goodness! You won't tell 
anyone, will you? I’m quite all right 
now.”’ 

“Why won’t you let me tell anyone? 
Mayn’t I tell Mrs. Danel? I don’t like 
the idea 

‘*Oh, please no. You see if they 
know that I had fainted they would stop 
ine going to dances. They have 
threatened to, and I do love it so.’’ 

‘* Oh, but he started to protest, 
but a gentle hand was laid on his, and 
there was pleading in her voice. 

‘*You won’t, will you?’’ and of course 
he yielded. 

‘* No, I won't tell, but you will take 
care of yourself? Do you feel all right 
now ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, I’m sure I do. I’ve got to 
go up to town to-morrow, albeit, | 
should say to-day, so I must be well, 
mustn’t I1?”’ 

‘* Yes, indeed. 
going by?” 

‘*'The 10.30, so you see it does not 
give me much time. I heard some one 
say it was 3 o’clock already. I am sorry 
I have spoilt your dance. Mrs. Edwards 
told me what a splendid dancer you were, 
and then to go and spoil it all. It was 
too bad of me. I had been looking 
forward to it so much.”’ 


What train are you 
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‘* So had I. 1 waited for it,’’ he said 
almost brusquely, and turned away so 
that she might not see the meaning in 
his eyes. 

‘** IT must be going home now. I shall 
not dance any more to-night. Will vou 
please take me to Mrs. Danel?’’ 

** Yes, you had better go home. 
you sure you feel all right? ‘Take 
arm, won't you?”’ 


Are 


m\ 


The following morning 
Elizabeth Shenstone, her friend, 
arrived at Penzance station not very 
long before the train was due to start. 
A quantity of luggage came on a cart, 
and the girls rode their bicycles. 
Freda sank down on the nearest seat 
utterly exhausted. 

‘*T can’t possibly catch the 10.30," 
she said whimsically. ‘‘ Let’s wait for 
the 11 o’clock. You don’t-mind, do 
you, Elizabeth ?”’ 

‘* Rather not. What a windy ride! 
Why there is that Major Sandford who 
was at the dance last night.’’ 

‘* Where?”’ 

‘* Over there by the bookstall. There, 
he has seen us.”’ 

‘Oh, how awful, and we are so 
untidy. Let's slip into the waiting room 
and tidy ourselves. We can easily pre- 
tend we did not see him if we move off 
in a leisurely way.’’ 


Freda and 


In a few minutes they reappeared 
feeling more able to cope with circum- 
stances (the circumstances in this case 


being a man). Freda looked very 
lovely in her long covert coat and little 
sporting hat. 

*““We had _ better 
luggage, hadn’t we?”’ 

‘““How do you do, Miss Shaw?’ 

Major Sandford had approached the 
group. Freda jumped round. 

** Oh, good morning, Major Sandford. 
Are you going by that 10.30? We are 
not going to attempt to catch it. They 
take nal a time with the luggage, ana 
we have so many odds and ends.”’ 

‘*Can’t I get the man to hurry up? 
Which is yours?’’ 

Freda pointed vaguely at a huge pile 
standing at the top of the stairs. Sand- 
ford was off and up the stairs in a 
moment. The luggage was therefore 


see about our 
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bundled into the train with much 
despatch. 

‘* You get in,’’ he called, and Freda 
and Elizabeth clambered up and hung 
out of the window saying a last fare- 
well to their astonished friends. 

hank him, won't vou, Molly ?—so 
kind of him.”’ 


The train moved off. 


CHAPTER II. 


Freda and Elizabeth had a carriage 
to themselves, and had just settled 
themselves into their respective corners 
when Major Sandford came along the 
corridor. 

‘*Why,’’ Freda exclaimed, ‘‘ I had no 
idea you got into the train.’’ 

‘Well, that is why I came to the 
station,’’ said Sandford laughing. 

‘* Well, it never occurred to me for 
an instant that you were coming up to 
town. I would never have let you bother 
about our luggage, you must have 
enough. of your own. I thought you 
“were only buying papers and things.” 

‘‘As a matter of fact I am only going 
as far as Truro; a friend of mine lives 
there. May 1 turn back with you so 
far?’’ 

‘* Yes, do! 
dumbfounded.”’ 

‘Well, when you think you have left 
someone behind on the platform, and you 
then find him in the train, it is aston- 
ishing,’’ said Elizabeth. 

‘‘Are you both all right after last 
night? You must have been tired; you 
had such a long way to go back.”’ 


Elizabeth, don’t look so 


‘*Yes, four miles at four in the morning 
and up again at eight. We bicycled in 
this morning. We could not persuade 
any waggonette man to take us and our 
luggage too! We were such a load.”’ 

‘* So the porters seem to think,’’ said 
Sandford; ‘*‘ 1 suppose you have been 
down in Cornwall some time.’’ 

‘* Yes, all the summer, and now | am 
going up to a shooting party near 
Lincoln, and after that I shall join my 
people. They live on the borders of the 
New Forest, and we get some very de- 
lightful hunting, though not difficult. 
Not difficult for you, Major Sandford, 
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anyhow. I am sure you are one of the 
most adventurous of men.’’ 

** Why do you say that ?”’ 

‘I don’t know, a woman's sixth 
sense, I suppose. Is it not true?”’ 

‘“* Yes, quite, I am devoted to hunting, 
but my hobby is climbing.”’ 

“* How jolly! In a little way I am a 
climber, too. I am so interested.’’ 

“Are you really? Then I can talk 
to you without boring you. I spend 
many of my leaves climbing in the 
mountains in the West of Kashmir; there 
is very good shooting, too, you know; 
this is the first time I have been home for 
eight years.’’ 

‘* You must be devoted to it. Never 
to come home! I thought it was the 
one idea of most of you people in India.”’ 

‘“ Yes, I believe it is; but I am not 
like that. This winter I hope to go to 
Switzerland and do some of the more 
difficult climbs.’’ 

““Why, here we are at Truro! I 
wonder if your friend will be here to 
meet you?”’ 

‘“ Well, I hope he won't, because if- 


you’ll put up with my company I should 


like to come a bit further. I believe the 
next stop is Plymouth. Can you bear 
with me till then?’’ he asked, looking at 
the girls. They both nodded laughing. 

‘““ Yes, do, then we can all lunch 
together. I do like people who do 
things on the spur of the moment. Will 
not Mr. ‘Friend’ wonder where you 
are, though?’’ 

‘*No, I did not let him know I was 
coming. I intended to pounce on him 
unawares.’’ 

The waiter now came along to an- 
nounce lunch, and the three made their 
way along the heaving, bumping train 
into the saloon. The minutes flew by, 
and by the time Plymouth was reached, 
they were great friends. 

*“May I have vour address?’’ said 
Sandford as the train steamed into the 
station. 

Freda fumbled frantically in her 
dressing case, and finally dragged forth 
a visiting card, just as some people with 
a quantity of luggage, pressed into the 
carriage from the corridor. Major Sand- 
ford, pocketing the card, jumped out, 
and stood on the platform. 
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‘* Thank you for a very nice morning. 
I shall be just in time to catch a good 
train back.’’ He raised his squashy 
green hat, and stood so, as the train 
moved out of the station. 


* * * ” * * 


‘* What a nice man. How kind of 
him to bother to come ail this way. I 
remember now he was very nice at the 
dance. I didn’t feel particularly well, 
and he made no bother about sitting 
out.”’ 

‘* 1 don’t wonder. Anyone can see 
he is as keen as anything on you,”’ said 
Elizabeth. 

‘*“On me! How absurd! 
make you say that?” 

‘* Well, | am perfectly certain that all 
that about his friend was a put up 
arrangement. I don’t know why I think 
so, but I do. You ought to tell him about 
Donald.”’ 

‘*Oh, Elizabeth, how ridiculous, of 
course it’s only a passing incident; I 
shall probably never see him again. You 
know what men are!”’ 

‘Yes, I know, but if you do see him 
again I should tell him.”’ 

About four o’clock they arrived in 
London. Freda left Elizabeth and went 
on to Lincoln that same evening, arriv- 
ing so late that she went straight to 
her room, whither Lady Barton followed 
her almost at once, and found her friend 
seated in a dainty wrapper and pink 
shoes on the edge of the bed. 

‘* Now tell me everything,’’ she said, 
‘* from the moment I last saw you till 
now.”’ 

Freda gave a comprehensive, if some- 
what discursive sketch of her stay in 
Cornwall, not omitting the incident of 
the ‘‘ man in the train.”’ 

‘It’s so like a serial story,’’ said Lady 
Barton, ‘‘ it stops at the most exciting 
part. You must continue it as soon as 
possible. But be careful of Donald, 
because if the man means anything, you 
must put him off at once.’’ 

““Your morals are becoming posi- 
tively suburban, Una dear. Surely it 
won't hurt the man.” 

‘* You wicked, ill-mannered woman. 
I must go, good-night darling.’’ 

‘** Don’t go yet.”’ 


What can 
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HER FAIR HAIR WAS BLOWN GENTLY AGAINST HIS FACE, 
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‘I must. George gets so edgy when I 
spoil his first sleep, by rattling my 
hairpins.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 


A day or two later Freda had a short 
note from Major Sandford. He hoped 
she was well and not too tired, that he 
himself was staying in Dartmoor, and 
was so bored, and that he was coming 
up to stay in London for a bit. If he 
erred in writing he trusted that she 
would forgive him. He had been so 
long out of England that he had for- 
gotten conventions. Such was the 
purport of his letter, and Freda tossed 
it over to Lady Barton to read as the 
second part of the serial. 

‘* You’d better not answer it,’’ said 
that lady, ‘‘ you can’t very well an- 
nounce at this juncture in the proceed- 
ings that you are an engaged young 
person, and tell him you do not desire 
his attentions, and so forth. It all comes 
from that scandalous habit of not 
wearing a ring.”’ 

‘* Well, I did it really for Donald’s 
sake so that any stray bits of his 
regiment shouldn’t find out if I hap- 
pened to meet them. Not entirely for 
my own self-gratification.”’ 

‘* Yes, I know, but it very often leads 
to bother afterwards, and the explana- 
tions are ageing and 
awkward.”’ 

It was about a month after Freda’s 
stay at the Bartons’ that she again heard 
of Major Sandford. She had written no 
word according to Lady Barton's advice 
—when she received a very short note 
to say that he was in the neighbourhood 
of the New Forest and he would be very 
glad if he was allowed to call. ‘this 
made Freda somewhat uncomfortable, 
as it involved an explanation to her 
parents. She decided therefore to write 
a note to Una Barton, asking her advice. 
rhis would delay a day or two and give 
her time to think. The following day 
Freda and her father were to hunt with 
the New Forest Stag Hounds. It was 
one of the first meets of the season, and 
away over in the undulating country 
covered with burnt up and brown 
bracken, Freda could see the crowd 


always so 
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already gathering at the cross roads, the 
bright green coats of the Huntsmen and 
moving white mass of hounds. Freda 
and her father motored to the meet; 
their horses were already there. ‘There 
was a large field and a number of people 
had driven over. 

It was about two o’clock and there 
seemed a lull in the proceedings, Freda 
reined in and took out her sandwich 
case for lunch. She was still trying to 
get it open when a horseman appeared 
on the other side of the wintry hedge. 
Freda turned at the sound of the 
crackling twigs. Both started. She 
found herself gazing into the fine 
honest face of Major Sandford. 
‘““You!’? She smiled delightfully. 
I am surprised.’’ 

‘* Well, I cannot say 1 am. I hoped 
to meet you, I wrote to you es 

‘Well, it never occurred to me you 
were really in the neighbourhood.”’ 

‘* But I said so.’’ 

‘“ Yes, | know, I’m so vague, you 
know, and then the forest is so big. 
‘* Won’t you have a sandwich?" 

‘* Thanks, I’m awfully hungry. Why 
didn’t you write ?’’ 

‘I wasn’t 


oe 


Wait a 
you're 


allowed to. 
minute. I will tell you if 
patient. Here is father.’’ 

Colonel Shaw was riding quickly up 
the sloping field looking to right and 
left ; at last he spied Freda and Sandford 
who had started moving towards him. 

‘“Oh! there you are, I’ve been look- 
ing everywhere ze 

‘* This is Major Sandford, father; we 
met in Cornwall.’’ 


‘Good day, Sir, there has been good 


sport this morning, this 


afternoon I think.’’ 
‘*] hope so,’’ said Sandford, keen 
enjoyment of the morning in his face. 
‘* What I came to say was,”’ said the 
Colonel turning to Freda, ‘‘ that Tom is 
to escort vou home. I don’t care about 
you doing any more, dear, you look as 
though vou have done enough already.”’ 
‘* Oh, father, I’m fit, let me go later.”’ 
‘* No, I would rather you went now; 
Tom will be there to look after you.’’ 
‘** Will you let me escort Miss Shaw, 
sir ?”’ 


and more 
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‘© That’s very kind of you. 
bad luck to take you away.’”’ 

**It will be a great pleasure.’’ 

‘* Freda is a naughty girlie, she knows 
she is not allowed to get tired, nor must 
she go home alone as she has an awk- 
ward habit of fainting when she is tired. 
Thank you very much, I shall feel quite 
comfortable about her now.’’ 

‘“*T don’t seem to be asked,”’ 
Freda. 

‘* No, you are not,’’ said the Colonel 
laughing as he rode away. Sandford 
and Freda leisurely turned their horses 
homewards. 

‘Now tell me why 
write. 


It seems 


said 


you might not 
Was it your father or who?’’ 

**No, he doesn’t know; it was Una 
Barton with whom I was staying near 
Lincoln, she said it wasn’t fair on you.”’ 

“Why, you are not engaged, are you? 
I didn’t notice you were wearing the 
ever-powerful emblem ?’’ 

** No, that’s the awkward part, Major 
Sandford. I am engaged, and I do not 
wear a ring because Donald, my man, 
is very young and he has to keep our 
engagement dark in the regiment, and 
I thought it would help if I didn’t go and 
blazon it about. I never thought ot 
anyone else bothering about me, 
ended quaintly. 


she 


** Well, I suppose it doesn’t require 
much perspicacity to see what my in- 
tentions were, but vou have treated me 
with great consideration and I swear to 
you that if you will permit me to still 
have the pleasure of your friendship, I 
will never say or do anything that is 
distasteful to you. I think you are 
ripping to have put me off as you 
have How many girls would 
have resisted the temptation of leading 
on an old fogey like myself and then 
telling him in an almost blood-curdling 
scene, that she is engaged to another. 
Shall we go a bit now?’’ They put 
their horses to a trot and then broke into 
an easy canter along the grassy edge of 
the road. Both were silent, and in the 
heart of the man there was 
leaden feeling. 


done. 


a curious 


‘* What is the name of vour fiancé ?”’ 
he asked at last. 
‘* Donald Low.’’ 
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‘* Donald Low of the 7th 
How extraordinary !’’ 

** Why ?”’ 

‘Why, I know him quite well. He 
was dining with me the evening before I 
sailed—gad! he kept his secret well— 
I’m staying with his people now.’’ 

‘“ Are you really? 
the world is!’’ 


Fusiliers ? 


How oddly smal! 


‘“* We have been in the same station 
for eighteen months—one of the nicest 
fellows I have ever met—and one of the 
luckiest.’’ 

A quick flush mounted in Freda’s 
cheek. She admired this strong English- 
man, and the way he had taken his 
disappointment. 

‘Well, I expect 


friendship was 


our compact of 
a good thing; we are 
plenty of each other in 
future; believe’'me, Miss Shaw, I will 
always be a true friend to 
Donald.’’ 

‘*T know you will, I feel I can trust 
you absolutely.’’ 


Sure to see 


you and 


they rode on in silence, till they 
reached Freda’s home. 


‘You will 


won't you? 


come in and have tea, 
I should so like you to meet 
mm mother.”’ 
Thank you, | should like to.’’ 

They entered the long old-fashioned 
house, and Freda led the way to the 
drawing-room ; the ait and 
the softly lit room gave them a feeling 
of rest after their strenuous day. 


was Warm 


Lady Mary was reading by the fire. 


Freda introduced Sandford, explaining 


his friendship with the Lows.’’ 

‘* How very interesting, and you are 
making Major Sandford ?’’ 
she exclaimed as she poured them out 
their tea. 


a long stay, 


‘* No, just a few days. I sail for India 
again very shortly.’’ He glanced at 
Freda. She had taken off her bowler 
and lay back in her arm chair, her eyes 
were half-closed, her hair was smoothed 
close to her head. The look of her as 
she was then was graven on_ his 
memory, a pure madonna-like face, 
delicate and good. He would carry that 
memory through his life. Yes! He 
must go away and keep away until she 
was Donald’s wife. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The huge marquee at the Gymkhana 
Club was almost empty except for Freda 
and Sandford. Donald had sent his 
wife in out of the heat, and Sandford, 
who had just finished his set, was 
lolling on the arm of the sofa. 

“You will come to-morrow, won’t 
you? Donald told me to try and persuade 
you; it will be lovely up the mountains, 
and you needn’t walk, I will get a pony 
for you.” 

‘Yes, but I hate going without 
Donald; won’t this old tournament be 
over in time?”’ 

‘* I’m afraid not. That is the worst 
of being so good and keeping in till the 
finals. He can’t very well chuck it now.”’ 

‘No; I suppose not. I willcome. 1 
know he wants me to. Don’t bother 
about a pony, I would rather do as the 
others do.”’ 

‘**But are you sure you will be able? 
I hardly like cS 

‘* Yes, quite; I’m quite strong now.”’ 

Some of the players streamed in and 
Mrs. Low was soon surrounded by an 
adoring ring of subalterns. 
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The following morning was brilliant, 
and because of the heat the picnic party 
started early. They were to ride to the 
foot and then climb to a lake hidden up 
in the hills. Freda was in excellent 
spirits, and looked charming in her 
white habit and topi. They had almost 
reached the lake and were walking along 
single file on a narrow but level path, 
cut on the side of the mountain. As 
they walked they could touch the sheer 
face of the mountain on one side and on 
the other the hill 


great swept pre- 
cipitously down to a stream below. 
** The view is too lovely. Donald 


must come up here.’’ 

Freda had hardly called the words 
over her shoulder when she fell forward 
on her face and before the eyes of her 
horror-stricken companions rolled over 
the narrow edge of the path, down, 
down, down; and their eyes followed the 
white figure. Would it never stop? Oh! 
if only one of them could have caught 
her! But it had happened in a moment. 
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Why had she made no sound? She had 
not even tried to arrest her fall. 

‘“ She must have fainted,’’ said Sand- 
ford painfully ; his face was livid. ‘‘I 
shall go to her.’’ He moved forward 
unsteadily. Suddenly he seemed to gain 
strength. ‘‘ Will some of you take the 
ladies back and ride for help? I will 
stop. Would one or two of you help 
me?”’ 

Luckily a rope had been brought. 
This Sandford tied about his armpits. 
The end was given to two _ strong 
Englishmen and two towering Pathans. 

‘* Four men can support my weight 
and hers,’’ thought Sandford. 

It was the most awful descent. He 
could get little or no foothold on the 
loose stones. When he held the few 
tufts of whitened grass they tore away. 
He made a wide semi-circle down the 
clitf’s face—so frightened was he of 
showering débris on the inert figure 
below. He reached her at last. She 
was lying, her head thrown back. No 
look of pain on her face—she lay easily 
—her hands unclenched, her eyes were 
closed, there was a peaceful smile upon 
her mouth; she was quite dead. As 
Sandford gazed it came to him how she 
had died. She had died up there with 
them! Not through that terrible fall. 
She had never known the pain of falling. 
It was her heart, he thanked God that 
it was so. She looked as she looked the 
first time he held her and she had fainted, 
One gash on her cheek was the only 
thing to show she had fallen. Oh! why 
had he persuaded her to come? How he 
cursed himself. Everyone, including 
Donald, had thought she had been so 
much better lately. She hadn’t had an 
attack once since she came to India. 

Gerald bent down and lifted her. She 
seemed so light, but even light as she 
was, how was he to carry her up that 
steep cliff face? He was already covered 
with cuts and bruises. There was a cer- 
tain comfort to him in feeling that he 
had her to himself at last. He had been 
faithful and true to his promise, but 
inside him his passion had grown and 
burned till sometimes he had wondered 
how he would be able to stand it. Now 
he felt no wrong as he gently kissed her 
white forehead. It occurred to him that 
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if he strapped her on his back he might 
succeed in getting up and keeping her 
away from the falling stones and dirt. 

Gerald Sandford never was, or looked 
the same man after that awful journey. 
When he arrived on the path eager hands 
undid the rope that had so faithfully 
helped him and his precious burden. 
They started at once down the path, 
Gerald still carried her in his arms. 
There was something in his look that 
forbade anyone from arguing, all the 
way they tramped, meeting no one; it 
was only when at last they came in sight 
of the rescue party that Gerald seemed 
to falter. Ahead of the others rushed 
Donald, his face white beneath the sun- 
burn. With a groan of agony he stopped 
dead, and Gerald laid her gently in his 
arms. He turned away sick and giddy 
with horror at the spectacle of his 
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pain; if he who had loved and lost her 
felt such pain, how much more awful 
for Donald who had loved and won her? 
He prayed brokenly that Donald might 
be heiped through this tragedy. 

That evening Donald came over to his 
Bungalow. 

‘* I’ve come to thank you, old man, 
for what you did,’’ he said brokenly, 
‘I’ve thought sometimes, Gerald—you 
cared for her—yet there is not a man 
with whom I’d sooner have trusted her.”’ 

‘“* Yes, you did well to trust me, 
Donald. I would not have hurt a hair of 
her head. I did love her.” 

‘*] wondered if you would like to see 
her,’’ he said huskily. 

‘** Thank you.”’ 

The two friends passed out together 
into the night. 





To a Crusader’s Effigy. 


By Ernest F. ALinurr. 


Alack! Sir Knight 
Thy sword was bright 
In days of old, 
But now ‘tis rust, 
And thou art dust 
Who once wert bold. 


for ladye fayre 

Thou hast no care, 
Thy heart is cold 

Since, for thy prize 

Thou dost the eyes 
Of Death behold. 


But yet thy name 
On rolls of fame 
Is meetly scrolled. 


Thy chivalry 
Remember we 


Tho’ thou art mould. 











SAY, Violet ; how do you like Miss 
Smithson 


Violet Home looked up in sur- 
prise. She and Maurice Niell had been 
friends for some years, with that sort of 
aunt and nephew by adoption iniimacy, 
which so often exists between = an 
attractive woman of a certain age and a 
man several years her junior. But 
though she had long been the recipient 
of all his confidences, she had never 
known him take any special interest in 
a girl before. 

‘Little Doris Smithson?’’ she re- 
turned, ‘‘ Why, I don’t know that I’ve 
thought much about her. I dislike Mrs. 
Reay, as she does me, which I suppose 
accounts for my not noticing her com- 
panion. Why do you ask?”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ he replied a 
little awkwardly, ‘* I thought she was 
rather a nice sort, that’s all.” 

‘*She certainly seems a _ nice little 
thing in her way,’’ remarked Violet 
carelessly, ‘‘ though not of very much 


account. Where are you going ?”’ 
**Out in the dinghy,’’ he replied 
shortly. He felt slightly displeased, he 


could not exactly say why, except ihat 
he was sure that Doris Smithson Ww 
of some account. ‘Why don’t vou 
come with me?”’ 

Before Violet could reply Doris he-- 
self passed through the Hotel lounge in 
which they were sitting, giving them a 
nod and a smile as she did so. Violet 
was a beautiful woman, but Doris was 
equally comely, though in a different 
way, and being nearly twenty years 
younger, her simple blue skirt and white 
jersey set off her good looks as effec- 
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By CICELY GERTRUDE ORMSTON. 


tively as were the older woman's by hey 
studied perfection of attire, an 
advantage that Violet was not slow to 
notice. 

‘1 don’t like Mrs. Reay,’’ she said 
a little sharply, *‘ But I must say she is 
a most easy-going employer.”’ 

Maurice looked back. Half uncon- 
sciously he had been following the girl 
with his eyes. ‘‘ Why do you say that?” 
he queried. 

‘ Because that child does exactly as 
she likes and is hardly ever with her,”’ 
replied Violet. ‘However, it’s no 
concern of ours, after all. No, Maurice,”’ 
she continued smiling, and giving her 
rustling skirts a slight shake, ‘‘ I wil 
not come with you. Do I look as if | 
would ? But don’t get upset, as I 
want you to take me to the theatre this 
evening.”’ 

As Maurice started from the step, he 
saw another dinghy half a mile or so 
from the beach, running out before the 
wind. It was not specially well handled, 
and he overhauled it fast. But before he 
reached it its coxswain went about and 
sailed parallel to the shore and he took 
no further notice of it. He met it again, 
however, now running home when he 
was beating in shore again, just opposite 
a gorge in the cliffs through which a 
river entered the sea, a_ particularly 
treacherous spot, very liable to sudden 
squalls down the gorge. As it happened 
just as he was about to turn to run 
home, parallel to the shore, one such 
came down. He jammed his helm down 
hard, coming up into the wind, but the 
occupant of the other boat either did not 
see it coming or else did not realise 
its meaning, for the squall struck her 
broadside on. 
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It was all over very quickly. Loaded 
with ballast and centre board as she was, 
the dinghy filled rapidly, and in a minute 
or two she had vanished, leaving some- 
one struggling on the surface. Before 
Maurice had quite reached the spot, 
whoever it was had vanished, but putting 
his tiller over, he ran up into the wind, 
and jumped overboard. With a few 
powerful strokes he reached the spot, 
and was about to dive, when he saw a 
girl in a white jersey just below him. 
Grasping her he raised her to the sur- 
face, and then, at last, to his surprise, 
saw that it was Doris herself whom he 
had rescued. 

Her eves were closed, but soon after 
he had got her back to his boat, she 
opened them and had recovered her 
breath and was able to thank him. Then 
it was that he knew, bevond the 
possibility of doubt, why he had taken 
such an interest in her, and wet through 
though they were, they did not find the 
run home long, but rather surprisingly 
short. 


Il. 


When two young people, previously 
somewhat intimate, return from the sea 
drenched, but apparently quite oblivious 
of the fact and on the best of terms 
with themselves, the inference is 
obvious. At least it was so to Violet. 
She said nothing for a few days, 
expecting a confidence; but as none 
came, and as she was more deeply 
interested in the affair than Maurice 
dreamt of, she at last broached the sub- 
ject herself. 

She was sitting alone in the lounge 
after lunch, before going out, when he 
entered it, and seeing her, came and 
sat down by her. ‘‘ Going out, Violet ?”’ 
he said cheerily, glancing at her 
approvingly. His love for Doris had not 
interfered with his admiration for his 
‘* adopted aunt.’’ 

‘* As you see,’”’ she said, beginning to 
draw on a second long white kid glove, 
‘* I’m going for my usual stroll, ending 
up at the pavilion. Come with me. 
I’ve seen very little of you for the last 
few days.”’ 

Maurice flushed and looked slightly ill 
at ease. ‘‘ I’m awfully sorry,’’ he said, 
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‘ But I can't. I'm going with Dor— 
Miss Smithson.”’ 

‘You're monoplising her now-a- 
days,’ said Violet, ‘‘ Maurice, tell me, 


as an old friend. Are you—are you 
engaged to her?’’ 
Maurice started and got very red. 


‘* What makes you think that ?’’ he said. 
Violet laughed gently. Her laugh was 
always musical, but preoccupied though 
he was, Maurice thought it 
different from usual. 
** Of course, I may be mistaken,’’ she 
said, ‘* but there are signs _ 


sounded 


‘* Well, I may as well own that we 
are,’’ he said, ** since the day the dinghy 
upset. But she wanted it kept secret, 
if possible, till her father is home; he’s 
abroad, but on his way back. Con- 
gratulate me, Violet.’’ 

Just at that moment the first button of 
her new glove claimed all her attention, 
and as she bent down over it, her wide 
het brim concealed her face. ‘Then it 
slipped into its place, she quickly secured 
the others, and looked up into his face 
and held her hand out to him. 

‘*I1 do, Maurice, with all my heart,” 
she said, ‘* and I hope that you will be 
very happy. I think you will. But, my 
dear boy, may | exercise an old friend’s 
privilege and ask you one thing? You 
have told me all about yourself, you see. 
Aren’t you a little rash? Of course you 
are a baronet and a landowner, but | 
know all about your affairs, you careless 
boy. Then Doris, though she is a dear 
girl, is a companion, and girls don’t 
become companions because they are 
rich.’’ 

‘“*T know what you mean,’’ 
more soberly, ‘ 


he said 
It has been worrying 
me a lot. I told her about it all, the 
mortgages and everything, but she 
didn’t mind.’ 

‘* My dear boy,’’ said Violet, with a 
laugh, ‘‘ was it likely that she would? 
But tell me, Maurice, what are you 
going to do?”’ 

‘I’m not going to sit still and do 
nothing, at all events. I’m going up to 
see my solicitor in a few days’ time. You 
know that Kelpisha property ?”’ 

‘““Yes, the one that man Woodman 
tried to cheat you over,”’ said Violet. 

‘*He would have, too, if. you hadn’t 
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told me the sort of man he was, and 
helped me,’’ returned Maurice, ‘‘ Well, 
I’m going to set about doing something 
with it seriously. I’m certain it’s good.”’ 

‘“ Well, you have my very best 
wishes,’’ said Violet earnestly, ‘‘ and if 
I can help...” 

As she spoke, she saw Maurice look 
away, and following his gaze she saw 
that Doris had just entered the lounge. 
She rose at once and went to her. ‘‘ My 
dear,’’ she said, taking her hands, ‘‘ I 
must ask your forgiveness.’’ 

‘* What for, Miss Home?”’ said Doris. 

‘‘ For forcing your secret out of 
Maurice,’ answered Violet, ‘‘I am 
going to call you Doris, now that you 
are engaged to him, as he and I are such 
old friends. And you must not be 
jealous, either,’’ she added with a smile, 
though her eyes’ were _ glittering 
strangely, ‘‘for I am quite an old 
woman. But I am very fond of him, 
and I want to be the first to wish you 
both happiness.’’ 

She watched them go out, laughing 
like two happy children, and_ then, 
instead of going out herself, she went 
back to her room. She had carried 
her head high, and neither Maurice, 
nor even Doris, had suspected her 
secret. But now the mask was gone 
from her face, and she flung herself on 
her bed, hid her face in her hands, 
and burst into tears. She saw herself 
now, as she was, a woman who 
had once let the best thing in life 
slip, when it might have been hers, and 
who now, when it had come into her life 
with a strength there was no resisting, 
found herself rejected and set aside for 
a younger woman. She knew and had 
known for long in her heart that her 
fondness for Maurice was something 
very different from what he had taken 
it for, but she had not realised it to the 
full till now, when it was too late, and 
this unconsidered portionless girl had 
stolen him from her, unknowingly. She 
felt strangely old and weary, and not 
a little bitter. 

Someone, who happened to be a friend 
of Mrs. Reay’s, overheard the conver- 
sation in the Palm Lounge, and that 
evening, finding Maurice and Doris to- 
gether, the latter lady, with many arch 


smiles and looks, approached them and 
asked if she was to wish them happiness. 

‘* I don’t like that old woman, Doris,’’ 
said Maurice, when she had left them, 
‘“ She’s about as sweet as a lump of 
sugar dipped in ammoniated quinine. 
She’s sick about our engagement. I 
hope she won’t be beastly to you or give 
you the sack before I can keep you.’’ 

‘** She won’t do that,’’ laughed Doris, 
tossing her head, ‘‘ I’m too useful to 
her.” 

“** You bet you are, much too good to 
be wasted on her,’’ returned Maurice. 
‘* But I hate to think of your being 
dependent on her, or on anyone except 
me. I must hurry up my lawyers over 
the Kelpisha affair,’’ and the rest of 
the conversation was of interest to no 
one except themselves. 

Violet had surrendered her protégé to 
the girl without an effort to retain him, 
but her heart was sore and she decided 
to go to town for a few days. Just 
before she left Maurice went to her 
private sitting-room; he was going to 
see her off by the train, and found her 
sitting at her writing table. 

‘* Maurice,’’ she said as he entered, 
‘** Do you know anything about Missions 
to the Congo?”’ 

‘* Missions to the Congo? Good 
Lord, no!’’ he replied. ‘* Why?’ 

‘** Because Mrs. Reay has just written 
to ask me to help at a bazaar they are 
getting up for them. What shall I say?” 

‘* Tell her your engagements are un- 
certain,’’ said Maurice. ‘‘ It'll be on 
the safe side, anyway. I say, the old 
lady’s holding out the olive branch.” 

Vialet laughed as she began to write. 
‘*She’s certainly been quite effusive 
lately,’’ she said. ‘* Give that to a 
waiter for her while I finish getting 
ready, and then come and see me off.”’ 


ILI. . 


‘*The Honourable Mrs. Reay’s com- 
pliments, Sir Maurice, and would you 
kindly step up to her sitting-room?”’ 

It was a fortnight after Violet’s 
departure, and he was waiting after 
lunch for Doris to change for a lesson 
in sailing. Such lessons had been fre- 
quent since her mishap. But she had 
been so long that he was growing 
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impatient when a waiter came to him 
with this message. 

‘* My Aunt!’’ said Maurice to himself 
as he hurried off, ‘‘ 1 hope nothing is 
wrong with Doris.’’ 

But it was evident that something was 
very wrong indeed. As he entered the 


room, he found, besides Mrs. Reay and 
Doris, a tall, brown-faced, keen-eyed, 
bearded man, who was patting the girl’s 
shoulder. He could see in a moment that 
Doris was only restraining her tears with 


*po YOU 
a strong effort, while Mrs. Reay was 
sitting in an armchair, her hands folded 
in front of her, looking smugly com- 
placent. Evidently, she, at least, was 
not displeased with the turn affairs had 
taken. 

‘* Sir Maurice Niell?’’ said the man, 
gazing at Maurice in no very friendly 
way and restraining Doris when she 
would have gone to him. 

‘* That’s my name,”’ 


%) 


said Maurice, 
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‘*T am Sir John Smithson,’’ returned 
the other man. ‘‘Perhaps you may have 
heard my name?”’ 

Maurice started. He had indeed 
heard that name, as most people had, 
but it had never occurred to him to 
connect the famous iron-master and 
millionaire several] times over with Doris 
Smithson, the plainly dressed little 
companion girl. He gazed in bewilder- 
ment from him to Doris, and back 
again. 


PLAYED THIS TRICK?” 


‘* 1 am Doris’s father,’’ continued Sir 
John, ‘“‘ and I have just returned from 
South Africa. I understand from Doris 
that she considers herself engaged to 
you. But I had heard of it already on 
my first arrival. May I ask you to look 
at this, Sir Maurice?’’ He handed him 
a letter, on a plain sheet of paper, and 
as he did so, Mrs. Reay leant forward 
eagerly. 

Maurice looked at it and started as if 
shot, though it was not the words that 
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made him do so. 
himself, read it. 

‘* To Sir John Smithson, 

““ Sir, 

‘* Repugnant though it is to me to 
interfere, yet I feel it my duty to 

‘“do so, to save you and yours from 

“being most cruelly victimized. Your 

“‘daughter Doris is staying at the 

‘Grand Hotel, St. Ethelburga’s, 

** passing herself off as the companion 

‘* of the Honourable Mrs. Reay. A 

‘*broken-down baronet, Sir Maurice 

‘*Niell by name, a penniless man, 

‘* living largely by his wits and on the 

‘bounty of an infatuated elderly 

‘spinster, has succeeded in discover- 

‘ ing her true identity and in making 

‘her consider herself engaged to him. 

‘‘ If you do not wish your daughter 

‘*to be married to this adventurer, I 

‘advise you to take immediate 

‘* action.”’ 

Maurice looked up. ‘‘ Do you expect 
me to go into explanations over this?”’ 
he said crisply. He was calm now, but 
calm with cold anger. 

‘** Well,’’ said Sir John, ‘* I condemn 
no man unheard, least of all on the 
evidence of an anonymous letter, but if 
you don’t deny it, I shall assume it is 
true.”’ 

‘* Very well, Sir John,’’ said Maurice 
grimly; ‘‘ Lie number one, which the 
writer of this letter knows: I do not live 
by my wits, nor yet on the bounty of a 
rich woman. I am very hard up, that I 
own, and my property is mortgaged, but 
no more than that. Lie number two: till 
this moment, I had no idea whatever 
that Doris was your daughter, and | 
wish she was not. I’m no fortune- 
hunter. As to my being engaged to her, 
that’s correct.” 

‘‘ What do you propose to live on, 
may I ask?’’ queried Sir John. 

Maurice flushed angrily and bit his 
lip. ‘‘As to that, we could live,’’ he 
said, ‘‘on what I’ve got. But it’s not 
enough really, I know. However, I 
suppose you have the right to question 
me, so I may as well tell you what I 
am doing,’’ and he told him about the 
Kelpisha property. 

‘* Kelpisha,”’ said Sir John, ‘‘ I seem 
to know the name, and not very favour- 


Then, controlling 
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ably. However, 1 don’t want to be hard 
on vou. After all, you saved Doris’s 
life. Besjdes, now I’ve seen you, you 
seem rather a decent youngster.”’ 

‘Thank you,’ interrupted Maurice 
ironically. ‘*‘ It’s awfully good of you to 
Myou...'' 

**Don’t get cross,’’ said Sir John with 
a smile, ‘‘ I’m old enough to be your 
father and lam Doris's father. Besides, 
it’s years since anyone has faced me out 
as you have, which is all in your favour. 
I may say at once, that I don’t believe 
the lies you mention. But even on your 
own showing, you could not keep a wife, 
and you've not been brought up to work, 
Now, I don’t expect vou to make a 
fortune right off, but this condition | 
must make. When you can show me 


sav so. 


that you have done something and are 
able to keep her, then you can have her, 
Now go and talk it over 


not before. 
with her.” 

‘* You saw it too!’’ were Doris’s first 
words to Maurice when they were alone, 
her eyes glowing with anger. 

‘*But I can’t believe that 
could have done it,’’ said Maurice, “‘ 
and I were such friends a 

‘* That was just it,’’ interrupted Doris 
venomously. ‘‘ She meant to keep you.”’ 

‘*Oh,  nonsense,’’ said Maurice, 
‘‘ besides, look at the way she spoke of 
herself.”’ 

‘* That was just a trick,’’ returned 
Doris, ** the writing was unmistakable, 
though it was disguised, and you saw it 
at once, as I did. Oh, don’t let’s talk 
of her, Maurice. I never want to hear 
or see her again, the cat! Let’s go out.” 

As they passed through the hall, the 
clerk at the reception counter gave 
Maurice a letter. 

‘It’s from my _ solicitor,’ said 
Maurice gloomily, as he tore the flap 
open, ‘‘ to tell me that he’s got an offer 
of a fiver for the Kelpisha option. I 
know somebody's been looking at it.’’ 
He opened it as he spoke, read it, and 
then, to the scandal of two old ladies 
who were passing, he executed a de- 
lighted pas seul. ‘‘Doris, look at that!’’ 
he exclaimed, holding out the letter to 
her. 

‘“ Dear Sir Maurice,’’ she read aloud, 
‘‘ We have got good news at last. We 


Violet 
she 
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nave just received, from Messrs. Collis 
& Co., an offer of £50,000 cash for an 
option on the mining rights on the 
Kelpisha property, together with certain 
liberal offers of shares in a company to 
be formed and royalties. The would-be 
purchasers are a small syndicate who 
wish to be nameless at present, but the 
offer is genuine and the money is banked. 
We should recommend that vou accept 
the offer. Yours faithfully, Wilson, 
Guyon & Georges.”’ 

**Accept the offer,’’ said Maurice, “‘ 
should jolly well think so.”’ 

‘** Maurice,’’ said Doris, as he made 
off to a writing-table, ‘‘ that can wait. 
Let’s go back and tell father.” 


IV. 


Sir John put no further obstacles in 
the way of the engagement. He made 
but one stipulation, that his future son- 
in-law should insist on a seat on the 
board and take an active share in the 
management of the new Kelpisha iron 
works, to which Maurice assented at 
once. 


There was but one flaw in his happi- 
ness; Violet was returning to the hotel 
and he did not relish the idea of meeting 
her again at all. But the interview had 
to be faced, and when she arrived, 
Maurice did not meet her, but sent a 
message asking if they could see her in 
her sitting-room. 


** My dears, why all this ceremony ?”’ 
she exclaimed, meeting them with out- 
stretched hands, as they entered, ‘* How 


are you both?’’ She paused and looked 
in wondering dismay at them. ‘‘ Why, 
what is the matter?’’ she exclaimed. 
** Maurice, what have I done?”’ 

Maurice said nothing, but looked 
acutely miserable. Now that he saw her 
he could not believe in her guilt, in spite 
of the letter which Doris had in her 
hand. 

** Leave it to me, Maurice,’’ said the 
girl, which quite accorded with his 
desires. ‘‘ Miss Home, may I ask vou 
te look at this?’’ 

Violet took it, and as she read it her 
expression hardened. 

‘“*T see,”’ she said quietly, ‘‘ vou think 
that I wrote this abominable thing.’’ 
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‘ I don’t see that any other conclusion 
is possible,” said Doris icily. 

‘‘No, considering how cleverly my 
handwriting is suggested,’” said Violet ; 
‘* Yet you might have found one. Excuse 
me, is this correct? Are you Sir John 
Smithson’s daughter, and therefore is 
Mrs. Reay your chaperone, not your em- 
ployer ?”’ 

‘*T don’t see that it concerns you,’’ 
replied Doris, ‘‘ but that is the case.” 

Violet said nothing, but examined the 
letter carefully. Then she went to her 
writing pad, took a letter from a pocket 
and compared it with the anonymous 
effusion. 

‘* Maurice,’’ she said, almost appeal- 
ingly, when she had done this, “‘ do you 
believe that I could have played this 
loathsome trick upon you?”’ 

He fidgettedl for a moment, looking 
away without answering. Then he 
turned to her, their eyes met, and he saw 
that hers were moist and looking into 
his very wistfully. ‘‘ No, I don’t,’ he 
said doggedly. 

‘* Indeed!’’ said Doris, in concen- 
trated tones, ‘‘ then I take it that I am 
de trop here.’” She began to draw off 
her ring, but Violet stopped her. 

‘* You'll be sorry if you do that,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Of course I did not write 
that letter, but 1 know who did, and can 
prove it. It is a clever forgery, but look 
at this.’’ She wrote a few lines. ‘‘ I 
always turn the tails of my y’s, g’s, and 
so on under the line, but I never give 
them that tiny curl back at the end, as 
they have here. Also look at the curious 
way those two R’s are written. I never 
make them this way, but the writer of 
this other letter does. It was fortunate 
that I kept it.”’ 

Doris looked at it, started, flushed, 
and then looked up at Violet. 

**Oh, I am a mean...” 


’ 


‘“No, no, don’t say anything,’’ in- 
terrupted Violet, ‘‘ but call your father.’’ 

‘“ Miss Home,” said Sir John, when 
he had examined the two letters, looking 
keenly at Violet’s beautiful high-bred 
face, ‘‘this is enough. I can only 
apologise abjectly, and these young 
people had better do so too.” 

He rang the bell and when the maid 
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come here, please.”’ 

‘** Violet,’’ said Doris _penitently, 
when the maid had gone, “‘ can you ever 
forgive me? I was the meanest, 
horridest . . .”’ 

** No, no, dear,’’ interrupted Violet, 
kissing her, *‘ You wouldn’t have been 
human if you hadn’t been angry. Hush, 
here is Mrs. Reay.”’ 

‘* Oh, will you look at these two 
letters, Mrs. Reay?’’ said Sir John, 
‘‘especially as to the forming of the R’s. 
I thought so,’’ he added as Mrs. Reay 
turned as white as a shiect; ‘‘ of course 
you don’t deny it.”’ 

**T do, most emphatically,’’ she ex- 
claimed, recovering herself and trying 
to carry off the situation with a high 
hand, “‘ reaily, Sir John. . .”’ 

“* That’s all right,’’ he interrupted, ‘‘it 
may not be good enough for a court, 
but it’s good enough for me. Let me 
see, five hundred a year, and all ex- 
penses paid, you got from me for 
chaperoning Doris. Of course you didn’t 
want to lose so soft a job. I’ll send a 
cheque to your room for salary up to 
date and six months in advance in lieu 
of notice. You needn’t trouble to ask 
me for a reference. I wish you a very 
good afternoon.’’ 

‘* Poor thing,”’ said Violet pityingly, 
when she had gone. ‘*‘ A woman in her 
position, without money, does not find 
life all roses. But Doris, why, oh why, 
did you pretend to be her companion ?”’ 

‘If you were Dad’s heiress and known 
to be such,”’ said Doris with a comical 
smile, ‘‘ you’d understand. I had eight 
proposals at Monte Carlo last winter, 
two of them within less than a week of 
my knowing their perpetrators. I 
wanted a rest here.’’ 

Violet laughed. ‘‘I quite understand,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ however, your disguise has 
not saved you, even here. Still, it’s as 
well you adopted it, as without it I’m 
quite sure Maurice would hardly have 
dared save vour life, much less do all he 
has done.”’ 

The wedding came off early in the 
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THE KELPISHA OPTION. 


appeared, he said, ‘‘ Ask Mrs. Reay to 






autumn, and when it was over and Sir 
Maurice and Lady Niell had gone away, 
Sir John found himself near Violet 
Home. 

‘* Your work, Miss Home,”’ he said. 

‘* My work, Sir John?’’ she queried 
laughing, ‘‘I was anything but eager 
for it, till the engagement was an 
accomplished fact.’’ 

‘* That may be,’’ returned Sir John 
smiling. ‘*‘ By the way, Miss Home, 
is there any chance of my being able to 
get into the Kelpisha Syndicate?’’ 

Violet blushed rosy red like a girl. 
‘* I don’t understand you,” she said. 

‘*Oh, yes, you do,’’ he returned 
banteringly, ‘‘ there’s very little I don’t 
know where iron is concerned. I have 
found out that I was wrong in my 
original opinion of Kelpisha. I should 
say you were in for a very good 
thing.’’ 

‘*T didn’t do it for that,’’ said Violet, 
‘*T was worried about poor Maurice and 
it seemed a splendid opportunity of help- 
ing him without his knowing it.’’ 

‘* Just so,’’ said Sir John, ‘‘ and while 
you were busy pulling that young scalla- 
wag’s affairs out of a hole, we were 
busy abusing you for what that Reay 
woman had done. I can never quite 
forgive myself for that. I don’t think 
Doris will, either.’’ 

‘“She’s a very lucky girl,’’ said 
Violet earnestly. Something in her tone 
made Sir John glance at her keenly, 
and a look of understanding and deep 
pity came into his face. 

‘*T thought so,’’ he said to himself, 
‘ what must she have gone through all 
this time, poor thing! What pluck! 
But heaven grant that Maurice and 
Doris never find it out.’’ And acting 
on an impulse he took Violet’s gloved 
hand and raised it to his lips. 

‘* Homage to the noblest and sweetest 
woman I have ever met,’’ he said as she 
looked at him in surprise. And Violet 
knew that he had pierced her secret and 
why she had bought the Kelpisha option 
and she blushed again. But Maurice 
and Doris never guessed it. 
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SOME CURIOUS THINGS FOUND IN 
COUNTRY COTTAGES. 


By PERCY R. SALMON, F.R.P.S. 


HE humble homes of the older of 

T the farm hands in the agricul- 
tural districts of our land are 

happy hunting grounds for collectors 
and lovers of curiosities, but they 
become less fruitful each year because of 
the operations of dealers and specula- 
tors. The notice of a sale in a country 


OLD CANDLE 


village now-a-days is sufficient to bring 
dealers from the nearest towns,who go in 
search of bargains not only to the sale 
itself but the old cottages in the district, 
where are to be found ‘‘ the lowly born 
and the humble livers in content.’’ Some 
inhabitants there are, who do not under- 
stand the value of anything of interest 


they may have had in their families for 
for many years, while others over-value 
things — particularly paintings — very 
considerably, and some little knowledge 
of history and bygone customs is neces- 
sary on the part of the buyer. News- 
papers find their way daily into many of 
the most isolated country homes, and 


MOULD. 


the country folk often read of the great 
discoveries of pictures in out-of-the-way 
places, and the immense amount of 
money paid for thém, and many are apt 
to imagine that any old painting may be 
worth untold gold. The comic papers 
have done much to frighten the amateur 
buyer of curios in publishing stories of 
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A FLINT STRIKER, 


how the natives sell—say— 
a grandfather clock and then 
get in another from a London 
dealer in faked goods ready 
for the next bargain hunter 
who may come along. I have 
seen very suspicious furniture 
in old and much frequented 
country inns in England and 
also in all parts of Holland 
and Palestine, but never in 
the homes of the true British 
farmer or his workmen. 

Not only cottage homes 
themselves, but out-buildings 
and rubbish heaps are places 
where the most curious and 
interesting objects may some- 
times be found. When a new 
article replaces the old, the 
latter is often thrown away or 
put in the barn in case it 
may come in useful some 
day. Time flies quickly, and 


most of the common objects of the 
household in one generation would 
be quite forgotten and lost, through 
gradually going out of use, were it 
not for enthusiasts who rescue them 
and remind us of the very ingenious 
and often elegant little contrivances 
that our forefathers used. Some are 
so ingenious and useful that one 
wonders how they came to fall into 
disuse. ‘Tinder boxes, for example, 
were put on one side in case matches 
should fail, and many are still to be 
found stored away in outhouses. 
Matches of a kind were originated 
by Chancel in 1805, but they did not 
begin to displace the tinder box until 
about 1820, and then only in a few 
cases, because of the primitive form 
of the matches, which consisted of 
sticks tipped with a mixture of 
sugar and potassium chlorate, and 
were fired by touching the prepared 
tip on a piece of asbestos soaked 
in sulphuric acid. It was not until 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
that friction matches were intro- 
duced, and the tinder-box was 
finally banished. Complete tinder- 
boxes are comparatively rare, but 


A POT-LID PICTURE. 
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flint strikers are more com- 
mon, but the latter, like many 
other curious things, are a 
mystery to the uninitiated, 
who, not knowing how and for 
what they are used, easily 
pass them over. 

One of my most treasured 
possessions is a primitive form 
of candle-making machine. 
Candles are not, of course, a 
modern invention; a fragment 
of a candle supposed to have 
been made in the first century 
is in the British Museum, and 
a chandler’s apparatus has 
been found at Herculaneum 
(destroyed A.D. 72), but ro 
mention is made of them in any 
writings before the end of the 
second century. Tallow candles 
came into general use about 
1290, wax followed, and t»- 
wards the end of the eign- 
teenth century spermaceti ws 


A DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAIT. 


introduced, and stearin a little 
later. Up to the early part of 
the nineteenth century candles 
were rarely bought by the coun- 
try folk, but made by them, 
and the illustration (p. 187) 
shows the primitive form of 
apparatus used. It is made en- 
tirely of tin, and consists of 
four hollow pillars, each twelve 
inches in height, and an inch 
in diameter. ‘The top is a tray- 
like arrangement into which 
the pillars open, while at the 
base (like the top inverted) the 
pillars taper down to a V; in 
the bottom of each is a small 
hole. The machine was used 
by braiding suitable cotton to 
form a_ wick, which was 
threaded through the pillars 
and the holes at the bottom, 
the cotton braid being kept 
upright in the centre of each 
by tying to sticks laid across 
the top. The pillars were then 
filled with hot fat—usually 
A MEZZOTINTO (CRYSTOLEUM) PAINTING (1798) mutton fat obtained from shep- 
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herds—and allowed to set. The candles 
were then pulled out of the pillars and 
us2d in the ordinary way. 

Pot lids have for many years been col- 
lected by enthusiasts, and during recent 
years they have become more rare in 
consequence, and of great value. I have 
had in the past no difficulty in purchas- 
ing such lids for sixpence each from 
cottagers who generally seem very glad 
to get rid of them at the price. Dealers, 
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and the fact is vouched for by many cf 
the best authorities, is that the pots were 
sold chiefly by a well-known but now 
defunct firm of London caterers during 
the middle part of last century. ‘Lhe 
were largely used by the gentry and the 
empty pots eagerly sought after by the 
country folk, who found them useful for 
so many purposes. Some of the pictures 
are artistic and rare, while others are 
very common; the best appear to have 


, ITALIAN TRON. 


however, charge anything between half- 
a-crown and a guinea for them, accord- 
ing to the age and design upon them. 
Although so plentiful there are many 
ideas as to the origin of these pots with 
pictures upon the lids. It is generally 
supposed that they were originally sold 
containing ointment or pomade, but this 
error has probably arisen on account of 
the country folk using them for that 


purpose. The consensus of opinion, 


been sent out about between 1855 and 
1860, but as far as I know none are 
dated. 

Another type of picture to be found in 
fairly large quantities, but day by day 
becoming more rare, is that known to- 
day as crystoleum work. To the un- 
initiated such pictures appear to be 
ordinary coloured pictures in a frame, 
but they are not. The process of 
production dates back to about 1660, and 
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Nelson and Lady Hamilton were com- 
mon subjects. Many of the examples 
look like ordinary coloured pictures, and 
can be told by taking away the backing 
when the paint will be found on the back 
of the picture. Good examples are 
worth anything from one to five guineas. 
Yet another type of picture little 
valued by country folk except fer family 
reasons is the Daguerreotype portrait. 
This, the earliest example of photo- 
graphy, was invented in 1839, and was 
practised for about ten years. The pro- 
cess was displaced by the cheaper wet 
colledion process, examples of which are 
very common, and of little or no value. 
he difference between the two is that 
Daguerreotvpes are upon a_ silvered 
plate, whereas those by the later process 
are upon glass or blackened tin. 
Italian irons may sometimes be found, 
and they are an interesting relic of by- 
gone washing days. The piece of iron 
shown projecting from the socket, was 


A WOODEN NUT CRACKER, XVIITH CENTURY. 


was then known as _ mezzotinto 
painting, but as worked to-day it 
is known as crystoleum painting. 
The chief difference between the 
two is that engravings were used 
for the early examples, but now 
photographs are used. The en- 
graving was fixed face down- 
wards upon glass and then made 
transparent by rubbing away the 
superfluous paper with sand paper, 
and then treating with turpentine ; 
the paper left was then coloured, 
the colours showing through the 
transparent paper when viewed 
from the front. The dates can be 
told within a little by the subjects 
or by a date on the engraving. 
My best examples are dated 1799, 
and I gave sixpence each for them. 
Some of the colours are rich and 
beautiful, and some of the sub- 
jects are very rare. Biblical sub- 
jects were favourite ones, but at 
the time of the battle of Trafalgar AN EARLY VICTORIAN LONG SHEET. 





















heated and then placed in the upper part 
of the iron, lace and other finery being 
drawn over the top. 

Some of the old nut crackers of the 
17th and 18th centuries are of curious 
and interesting forms, many are of brass 
and metal, but those made of wood and 
worked with a screw are the most rare. 

Broadsheets are interesting and 
valuable to collectors, but are considered 
of no value by the country folk. Popu- 
lar songs were issued in this form during 
the middle part of last century, as were 
also the lives of ,murderers, etc. In 
the search for more out of the way 
and obsolete domestic utensils the 
modern collector is the most likely to be 
successful, and the following objects 
may be named as being of special value : 
Toasters, pot cranes and hangers which 
have gone out of use through the dis- 
appearance of open hearths and fire 
plates. Charms and amulets worn years 
ago to ward off disease or misfortune ; 
these took the form of pebbles to prevent 
nose bleeding, potatoes for rheumatism, 
whipeord for hemorrhoids, braided 
stones for small pox, and flints as a pro- 
tection against accidents, etc. Moulds 
for gingerbread are interesting things; 
these were used for making the old-time 
ginger bread figures which were sold 
and eaten at feasts and fairs. Such 
figures were often covered with a kind of 
tinfoil or Dutch metal, and no doubt 
gave rise to the saying, ‘‘ The gilt off 
the gingerbread.’’ Folding forks, used 
in the days when people used to take 
their own forks about with them, and 
sugar nippers or cutters, used by grocers 
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for cutting up loaf sugar, flat iron 


stands, apple scoops, lazy-tongs used 
for tipping up the kettle without taking 
it off the hanger, and even the early 
form of kettle-holders made of wood, 





A SHEEPS-IFAD CLOCK (1799). 


are all things which may be found in 
most of the out-of-the-way and old fi irm 
houses and cottage to-day. 
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ABOUT. 


66 Y dear Norah! Such curiosity 
is positively monstrous !”’ 


‘* My dear Aunt! I do not 
at all agree with you!”’ 

‘** Can there be any question about it? 
Here is this Mr. Campbell, of whom we 
know little or nothing and with 
whom we have been acquainted but two 
months, exciting you to such a degree 
that you watch his correspondence and 
speculate as to the personality of the 
writers. What other definition could 
you give it but monstrous curiosity ?’’ 

‘*Auntie,’’ replied Norah, ‘‘ How 
disagreeable you can be; besides, your 
statement is altogether too bald. His 
name begins with ‘C’; so does mine, 
and as I happen to go first to the letter 
rack every morning 1—well, | can’t help 
noticing when there are some for him.”’ 

‘* Indeed !"’ said the Aunt with affec- 
tionate banter, \nd pray have you 
ascertained how numerous is _his 
correspondence ?”’ 

‘** He has but few letters, and of these 
few the greater number scem to come 
from one person; for about twice a week 
he has one, if not two, addressed in the 
same handwriting.”’ 

‘* A woman’s, pray ?”’ 

** Oh, Auntie, please do not speak like 
that. It may be a 
know.”’ 

* Joking apart, I really think, Norah 
dear, this unusual concern in another 
person’s private matters, especially a 
comparative stranger's, is—well, not 
quite worthy of you. He is, without 
doubt, a pleasing man, and his reserved 
and somewhat shy manner make him 
interesting. ‘Take care, dear girl, or we 
shall have that inviolate heart of vours 
touched at last.’’ 


woman's I don't 


‘* How dare you, Auntie. You make 
me wish I had not mentioned it.’’ 

‘“ Il am glad you did. I value your 
confidences more than I can say. Tell 
me, Norah—hush, someone is coming. 
It may be he.”’ 

The speakers were Aunt and Niece, 
but more like sisters, the younger being 
about twenty-five years old, the elder 
only fifteen years her senior. They were 
the daughter and sister of Sir Wm. 
Canthrop, an Indian official, who had 
died a widower some ten years pre- 
viously, leaving to his sister the 
guardianship of his only child. A strong 
attachment existed between these two, 
and since Norah’s school time had ended 
they had been almost constantly to- 
gether. he younger was fair, well 
formed, almost beautiful, and from the 
depths of her dark-blue eyes there came 
occasional glimpses of a 
beautiful as her person. 


nature as 
Mrs. Egerton, 
the widowed aunt, somewhat resembled 
her, and in her earlier years had no 
doubt been most attractive, but anxiety 
and sorrow had left upon her their un- 
mistakable touch. They both loved 
nature, and for the last two months had 
been staying in this little quaint High- 
land Hotel and there had become 
acquainted with their fellow guest, 
Angus Campbell, an unmistakable Scot, 
past middle age, not good looking, but 
with clear indications of cleverness. 
His presence seemed to bring an 
atmosphere of strength and kindliness, 
yet withal he was somewhat shy and 
reserved. It was about half-an-hour after 
dinner, and the women were sitting on a 
small terrace overlooking the sea. The 
\ugust night was still and warm; the 
sea, rocky cliffs and mountains were by 
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the light of the full moon made most 
beautiful and impressive. He came near, 
bowed, seemed about to speak, but 
passed on. Presently he returned, 
hesitated slightly as if fearing to intrude, 
then said, ‘* Is there a chill in the night 
air? May I fetch you wraps?”’ 

‘*Thank you, no,’’ said Mrs. Egerton, 
‘* We have them here should we need 
them.”’ 

After a pause he said, ‘‘ Was night 
ever more fair? <A beautiful sequel to a 
most beautiful day.”’ 


‘* Indeed, yes,’’ said Norah. ‘*‘ We 
were admiring it.’’ 

‘““What grand surroundings, and 
made more impressive by the moon- 
light. Ah, Scotland is hard to beat.”’ 

‘*But vou are a Scot,’’ returned 
Norah. 

‘““ Yes, I’m proud to say | am. But 
you don’t agree?”’ 

‘* Most certainly,’ answered Norah. 


‘** We both love it.’’ 
‘*May I sit with you awhile?”’ he 


asked. 


‘“Yes, please do,’’ Mrs. Egerton 
replied. And then with excellent tact 


led the conversation, the younger 
woman at times joining in, until he, 
influenced by the prevailing geniality, 
threw off his usual diffidence, and took 
his part with striking intelligence and 
power. 

Presently Mrs. Egerton said enquir- 
ingly, 

‘* You have apparently been here a 
cons.derable time ?”’ 

‘* Yes, nearly four months.’ 

‘** Alone ?”’ 

‘* Yes, alone.’ 

‘* And when do you 
people ?’’ 

** I have no people.’’ His face could 
not be observed, but the sadness in the 
voice was unmistakable. 

**T am sorry,”’ 
reply. 

‘“My father and mother both died 
when I was about twenty. 
brother or sister. 
ever man had, 
Oxford, who 


return to your 


was the sympathetic 


I have no 
The dearest friend 
who was with me at 


travelled with me over 


pretty well the whole world, was killed 
in an accident last year, when we were 
in the Alps. 


I have no friends, few ac- 
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quaintances. | 
them.’’ 

‘* Then you have never married?’’ 

ee 

‘* But may you not then have missed 
that which would have made your life 
complete ?”’ 

He looked at her keenly, but the voice 
was so kind that any resentment was 
impossible, and he answered, ‘‘ I do not 
find my ideal woman realised in the 
present day.”’ 

‘*May not your ideal be unattainable?’’ 

‘* No; I found her in my mother, and 
doubtless she could be found again. 1 
regard woman as God’s most precious 
gift to man, but much of the beauty of 
the gift is, I fear, now being smirched 
by woman herself.’’ 

““10We 

‘* By senseless rebellion against her 
sex’s limitations, and her natural place 
in the economy of nature.’’ 

‘* But are all women so affected ?”’ 

‘* No, thank God! and never will be; 
but still her revolt is now more or less 
a canker insidiously eating its way, hy 
her unperceived, unrealised, destroying 
much that is most beautiful in her, 
blighting the happiness of domestic life 
and giving pause to men who would 
otherwise seek her in marriage.’’ 

‘* You speak strongly,’’ she said. 

‘* I feel strongly,’’ he replied. ‘‘ It is 
such a pitiable mistake, which, as far 
as one can judge, only providential laws 
will in time set right. Forgive me; 
mine are but the views of an observer. 
I am not immediately concerned.”’ 

‘* As a woman and an observer also,’’ 
Mrs. Egerton replied, ‘‘ I agree with 
much that you have said, but you do not 
perhaps deny that there is something 
which needs remedying.’”’ 

‘‘In a right way, yes,’’ he rejoined, 
‘‘but the attempted remedies would, | 
fear, only accentuate the confusion.’’ 

‘* 1 am most interested in your views, 
and regret to interrupt the conversation, 
but I may not remain longer out of 
doors. I had no idea you were so 
eloquent.’’ 

‘* Eloquent? No!’’ he said; ‘‘ When 
one is deeply moved words seldom fail.’’ 

‘‘ It is so, certainly’; then bowing to 
him and wishing him ‘‘ Good-night,”’ 


do not readily make 


HOW IT 


she turned towards the house saying to 
Norah, ‘‘ Come, dear,’’ as she passed. 

After a short silence, Norah, who had 
been unusually quiet during the preced- 
ing conversation, said softly, ‘‘1 am 
sorry your life is so lonely.” 

‘* You are kind, but indeed I am not 
lonely. My imagination, which | fear 
sometimes runs away with me, peoples 
what would otherwise be emptiness with 
unrealities, almost real, until I am sur- 
rounded by ideals not quite visualised, 
and the sense of loneliness is lost.”’ 

‘** How strange; I do not quite under- 
stand.”’ 

‘*Nor do I,’’ he said laughingly ; 
** But believe me it is not an effect of the 
moon. It will help you, perhaps, if I 
tell you that I'am a writer, and these 
visionary beings are part of a writer’s 
stock-in-trade.”’ 

‘‘Is your ideal woman one of your 
visionary creatures?’’ she asked. 

“Yes; but I am waiting for the 
reality. She is part of my future. In 
my mind’s eye I see a wife, children, 
home and a supreme content. Do not 


be alarmed, Miss Canthrop, I am quite 


sane. I am simply a very substantial 
slave of the pen seeking rest and 
change.”’ 

‘**How unkind,’’ she said. ** You help 
me to imagine your  unsubstantial 
creatures and then thus roughly drive 
them away.”’ 

‘* And isn’t it better so?’’ he asked; 
‘* Your young life is and will be, I sin- 
cerely hope, full of concrete happiness, 
and needs no imaginary creatures to 
cheer you.”’ 

‘* Norah, dear,”’ 
from the house. 

‘‘I am coming’ now, Auntie,’ 
answered Norah, then to Mr. Campbell 
she said, ‘‘ You may be wrong. One’s 
ideas of others are not always infallible, 
but I thank you for a visit to the fairy- 
land of imagination. ‘‘Good-night.’’ She 
extended her hand, which he clasped, 
and replied, ‘‘ Good-night ; and I hope 
your rest will be free from the intrusion 
of the creatures of imagination.”’ 

He remained for a time standing, 
watching her retreating figure. 

There is something very sweet about 
that girl, ran his reflections ; a beautiful 


Mrs. Egerton called 


’ 
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nature and depth of soul yet to be dis- 
covered. He then slowly filled and 
lighted his pipe, and possessed by the 
silence and beauty around, resumed his 
seat and for a long time remained lost 
in thought. 


7 * * 7 * * 


The morning was bright and beautiful, 
the air cool and invigorating. Norah 
had risen early as usual and had gone to 
a little quiet cove and there enjoyed her 
customary swim. Coming back she 
found two letters lying on the sand with- 
out covering and unaddressed. Not 
stopping to think she took them up and 
read them. 

‘* My darling husband, 

‘‘Your last letter gave me much joy. 
It is very sweet to hear from you so often 
and to know what is happening to you, 
and all you think and do, but how much 
sweeter to be with you, to hear your 
voice, to listen as you tell your thoughts 
and discuss with me those creatures of 
your brain, which others seem to appre- 
ciate so much and consider so wonderful. 
1 am much delighted to know that at last 
you think it well to let your readers 
know that Stephen Redcliff is but an 
imaginary name, and that the writer of 
your dear books is Angus Campbell, 
your own dear self, only I hope the 
knowledge will not make them love you, 
for I want you to have no love but mine, 
which indeed is so great that 1 am sure 
it will satisfy even your greedy self. It 
is sweet to know that my presence seems 
to be so often with you; if not bodily, 
my thoughts are always there. Write to 
me again soon, dear, and tell me all 
about yourself, your dear inner self; in 
your absence it is the greatest joy I 
have. 

‘** With my heart’s love, 
** Your wife.”’ 


With a startled look she paused, then 
read it again. Her face had a strange 
drawn expression as she folded the letter 
and then began to read the second one. 
‘* My own dear Father, 

‘* Why must I not come to you? I 
do so long to see you. I cannot even 
remember you, and all that mother tells 
me makes me want to have you so much. 
She says I am your little Molly. Well, 
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then, why do you not come and fetch me 
and Mother so that we can always be 
with you? I feel that I could love you 
such a great deal and we should be so 
happy. 

‘‘ With many kisses and much love 
to my darling Father. 

‘* From your own little 
** Molly.”’ 

‘** | ought not to have read them. They 
are his, Mr. Campbell’s. The writing is 
like those other letters! He must have 
read them here, and then full of thoughts 
of wife and child, must have dropped 
and left them.”’ 

‘* My darling husband!’’ ‘‘ My own 
dear Father !”’ 

Was he married? With a start she 
cried, ‘‘ No! No!’’ yet they can mean 
nothing else. But a few days since he 
had surely said that he was not married, 
and spoke of the ideal woman he had not 
yet found. ‘* What does it mean?” 
she murmured, ‘‘ What does it mean ?’’ 

Then with fixed eyes and trembling 
lips she sat unable as yet to take it in. 
After a while it occurred to her that 


Stephen Redcliffe and he were the same 
—the writer of the books which were her 
constant companions, that she loved’ so 
well, whose thoughts and aspirations 
were akin to hers, whom though un- 


known she had learnt to love. Yet in 
fact she had known him for two months 
past, and now had learnt to love indeed. 
The revelation was overwhelming, un- 
bearable. 

What = strong” affection breathed 
through these letters of his wife and 
child. How greatly they must love him. 
‘* And so do I—so do I,’’ she murmured, 
‘* but I must not.’’ Oh, how shameful 
she thought, that she should love a man 
already married. Her agitation was 
great and painful. What must she do? 
She could see but one thing. She must 
leave the place at once—must persuade 
Auntie to go to-morrow, and forget him 
if she could—if she could! 

She slowly returned to the Hotel, all 
the brightness and beauty gone from the 
morning, all the joy and peace from her 
life. 

She hastened to her room, shut and 
locked the door, and there endured her 
time of agony, a time which comes «t 
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least once in some shape or form to most 
of us, when all that holds us to life 
seems to have lost its grip, and we for 
the time are derelict. 

She was presently aroused by Mrs. 
Egerton, who, finding the door locked, 
called quietly, ‘‘ Norah! Norah!” 

With an effort she replied, ‘‘ 
Auntie.”’ 

Mrs. Egerton’s quick ear detected at 
once that something was wrong. 

‘* What ails you, Norah? Please let 
me in.’’ 

After an effort to remove from her 
face the traces of her grief, she unlocked 
and opened the door. 

‘My dear girl, what is it?”’ 

‘*T am not quite well. Please excuse 
my not having come down. I could not 
take breakfast this morning.’’ 

The kind, shrewd eyes had seen how 
deeply the girl was troubled. 

‘* Mayn’t I share your trouble, Norah 
dear? Come, tell me, I may be able to 
help you.”’ 

‘** Not now, you dear, sweet Auntie; 
later on. Please leave me for a while 
alone.’’ 

With her usual ready tact and know- 
ing from experience that in our dark 
hours it is most often best to be alone, 
she took the girl in her arms, kissed her, 
and left the room wondering. 

Norah, when she had regained some- 
what of her usual calm, went to the 
window, and looking out saw the day 
had changed, as if in harmony with her 
mood. ‘Lhe sun so bright in the morn- 
ing was now frequently -obscured by 
swiftly-driven clouds; the wind had 
backed to the south-west, and coming in 
fitful gusts, was disturbing ‘the sea’s 
earlier peace and marking it here and 
there with crested whiteness. <A few 
brown-sailed fishing boats released from 
their rest were moving gently and grace- 
fully across the bay. 

‘* How beautiful it looks. 
out. A walk will help me.’’ 

Quicky she prepared herself, and 
taking a wrap and a book by him, in 
which she was greatly interested, 
proceeded to a favourite haven of hers, 
a small bay about two miles distant. 
The freshness in the air, the clamber 
over the frequent rocky spaces, helped to 


Yes, 


I will go 
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divert her mind from its absorption, her 
necessary efforts affording unconsciously 
a measure of relief. Reaching the bay, 
she sought her usual resting-place, a 
great heap of shingle piled up by the 
sea to a height several feet above the 
surrounding shore. Then with but half- 
seeing eyes she looked upon the scene 
before her. It was now 
o’clock. 

She opened her book and for a while 
tried to read, but before long weariness, 
consequent upon her agitation, obtained 
the mastery and, leaning back with her 
head pillowed upon her wrap, she fell 
asleep. She slept on and on unobserved 
—for her sleep was heavy and her ears 
accustomed to the noises around—while 
higher and higher rose the sea, brought 
in by the strong spring tide. At last 
some subconscious sense. of danger 
awakened her and, rising quickly to her 
feet, she found herself surrounded, cut 
off by the tide. She saw at once that her 
position was dangerous. The bank of 
shingle she knew to be some feet above 
the sands around, and the swirl of water 


nearly five 


among the rocks made escape by swim- 


ming impossible. She looked at her 
watch, Seven o’clock, and the tide would 
not turn till eight, one hour more to flow. 
She must not remain there. She looked 
at the cliff behind, although not high it 
could not be scaled; but six or seven 
feet above was a ledge of rock which, 
if she could but reach it, would afford 
her possible safety. This she tried to do 
again and again, but failed; she could 
obtain no foothold. The water, now 
above her ankles, was rising rapidly and, 
nearing full tide, was rushing in with 
greater power, washing from under her 
feet the heap of shingle upon which she 
stood. Her situation was perilous, and 
she saw no means of escape. She 
thought of her Aunt’s anxiety—won- 
dered where her body, mangled by the 
rocks, would be thrown up. At last 
the water reached nearly to her waist, 
and its receding power threatened to 
drag her from the rocky point to which 
she clung. 

“*God help me!”’ she cried. 

The minutes crept slowly by and the 
sea, with pitiless persistence, was ris- 
ing higher and higher. Her strength 
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was well-nigh exhauted, and further 
struggle becoming impossible—a dan- 
gerous lethargy was possessing her. She 
feared she was losing consciousness. 

‘““ What was that? Someone speak- 
ing? Was her Aunt calling to her?” 
‘Ahoy! Ahoy!" She was roused. 
‘Ahoy! Ahoy!’ came another shout, 
penetrating the turmoil around. She 
looked up and saw about two hundred 
vards from the shore a boat with furled 
sail being brought towards her. She 
waved her handkerchief and was greeted 
by an answering signal. The man had 
seen her situation and was doing all he 
could to reach her, carefully choosing 
his course among the rocks, many of 
which were now submerged. His 
position was hazardous, dangerous in 
the extreme, the probability of the boat 
being staved in more than likely. Being 
now fairly conscious she recognised the 
man—Mr. Campbell! She felt a strange 
pleasure in his coming to her help, yet 
dreaded being near him. She watched 
the boat intently, fearful for his safety. 
She saw it when but a few yards away, 
carried by a great influx of water and 
dashed against the cliff, broken and use- 
less. She screamed in very impotence. 
The force of the impact threw him into 
the sea, which was free at that point 
from rock, and presently he, with con- 
siderable effort, struggled to her side, 
with blood flowing freely from a wound 
in the head. Her fear and suspense had 
been unendurable ; she had forgotten her 
own peril in fear for him. How thankful 
she was to hear his voice. 

‘*T am so glad that I saw you,” he 
said with quiet composure. 

‘* But you’re hurt,’’ she said. 

‘* It is but slight, the water makes it 
look bad.”’ 

He already had his arm round her 
and was holding her from being washed 
away. 

‘* We must not talk, but think what 
can be done,”’ he said. ‘‘ I have it. I 
know this spot. There is a ledge of rock 
somewhere just above. The boat is use- 
less. We must reach that ledge and 
wait. That is all that is possible.”’ 

‘* 1 have tried to reach it, but could 
not.”’ 

** We must do it.”’ 
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The boat-hook from the damaged 
craft was floating near them. He 
reached and seized it. ‘‘ This will help 
us.”’ He then managed to get the hook 
firmly fixed in a crevice in the ledge 
above them, which by reason of the 
shingle being washed away, was now 
some four feet beyond his reach. 

‘“ Now, listen. I must lift you to my 
shoulder, and by the help of the boat- 
hook you must stand there, and then 
use my hands as steps until you can get 
upon the ledge. Be quick, I beg you.’’ 

He at once lifted her to his shoulder 
and she, by clinging to the boat-hook, 
which remained firm, raised herself to a 
standing position. He then, taking her 
feet in his hands, lifted her, she still 
clinging to the hook, until she was able 
to draw herself on to the rocky shelf. 
He clambered up after her, and sat 
beside her. 

‘“ Now I think we are safe until the 
ebb.’’ 

‘* Thank God!’ she said. ‘‘But what 
do I owe to you! Your head is hurt, 
your boat is destroyed, and you are 
soaked through and through, and all for 
me. How can I thank you!” 

‘To have done you a little service, 
and to be here with you, more than 
repays me.”’ 

‘* What do you mean?”’ 

‘* That being here alone with you is 
the best payment possible.”’ 

She felt a throb of joy, which was 
subdued as soon as felt by the remem- 
brance of the letters she had found. 

‘* The worst,’’ he said, ‘‘is your being 
so wet.”’ 

‘It is so warm, it will not harm me. 
But you are wet also.’’ 

‘* Oh, I am used to it more or less. 
But how did it happen?’’ 

She told him she had fallen asleep, 
and woke to find herself surrounded. 

The water below was now in wild 
commotion. They were beyond its 
reach, but with only space to sit closely 
side by side, their feet overhanging the 
sea. 

Loving him as she did, and knowing 
what the letters had revealed, the posi- 
tion was well-nigh intolerable. 

She was impelled to say : ‘‘I am indeed 
thankful to you, and glad that your hurt 
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is small for—for the sake of your wife 
and little Molly.’’ 

He looked at her in great surprise. 
She continued, ‘‘ I picked up two letters 
on the beach this morning, and I am 
sorry to say I read them before I realised 
whose they were. Forgive me.’’ She 
took them from the front of her dress, 
wet with the sea, and gave them to him. 

He looked at them, then at her, and 
with a bright smile said, *‘ Yes these 
are mine; I am glad you read them.’’ 

She could not comprehend, but in a 
low voice continued, ‘‘ They make one 
love the writers, and long to know them 
but—but did you not say some few days 
since that-you were not married ?’’ 

‘*Miss Canthrop,”’ he said, “‘you have 
almost discovered my great secret. I 
will tell you the rest. These are from 
my ideal wife and child. Somehow I 
have a great desire for love, a longing 
to love and be loved. The only satis- 
faction I could find was in my world of 
ideals, and there she came to me. I was 
very lonely, and found comfort in cor- 
responding even with an ideal wife, 
although the letters and answers were 
written by myself.’’ 

‘*T see—I see, and Molly ?”’ she 
asked, with a momentary glance, both 
rapt and compassionate. 

‘‘ Also a phantom of the brain, but 
both I hope, only a foretaste of what 
some day may be a very real 
possession.” 

His eyes had sought and found hers, 
and his earnest, searching look saw 
there that for which he wished. 

‘Miss Canthrop. The ideal woman 
I have found. I ask her if she will 
become my ideal wife. Norah, I love 
you.”’ 

Her face and eyes were bright with 
a great happiness. 

‘*Mr. Campbell, I am no ideal woman, 
but a very simple one indeed.”’ 

** And that simplicity, and may I add 
goodness, draw me near to my ideal. 
Norah, be my wife—my much-loved 
wife.’’ 

She gave him her hand, and looking 
up to him with eyes in which a great 
love found sweet expression, she sur- 
rendered to him her lips and with them 
herself. 














THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


DIFFERENT. 
Willie Good: 


‘Pa, our teacher says 


that ‘ collect” and ‘ congregate’ mean 
the same thing.” 
Rev. Good: ‘* Well, you tell your 


teacher that vou have information that 
there is considerable difference between 


‘congregation’ and ‘ collection.’ ”’ 


GREAT 

AGENT. 

* Have you 
sold your 
country villa 
yet?” 

‘‘No, I’m 
not going to 
sell it.’’ é3 

“How ss? 
that ?”’ 

“Well, 1% 
gave instruc- 
tions to an 
agent to ad- 
vertise it for 
sale, and after 
I read his des- 
cription of it 
I couldn’t 
make up my 
mind to part 
with it.’’ 

HER 

REWARD. 

Professor 
(to his aged 
cook): ‘* You 






rTROUBLE COMING. 

‘* Look here,’’ said the official, 
‘ there’ll be trouble if your wife keeps 
on disregarding us when we tell her she 
must not pick the flowers.” 

Then,’’ said Mr. Peck—for it was 
none other—‘‘ why do you persist?” 
rWO KINDS OF COLD. 

‘* Hot and cold water, eh?’ enthused 
the new ar- 
rival in the 
dressing 
room. 

‘“*No,’”’ was 
the answer, 
‘*two kinds of 
cold.”’ 


WHEN 
WE 
MOURN. 

‘* Mother,’’ 
asked little 
Ethel, ‘‘ now 
that you're in 
mourning for 
Cousin Ade- 
laide, will you 
wear black 
night-dresses 
too ?’’ 

“What an 
absurd ques- 
tion, child!’’ 

** Well, ] 
only thought 
you might be 
as sorry at 


have now ; night as you 
Senne, -Geieeien. He: ‘* When! was quite a boy a woman made a were during 
rs s : fool of me, and $2 ” 

five years" on Sue: ‘And you never got over it.” the day, ven- 
my service, 7 tured Ethel. 


Regina; as a reward for your fidelity | 
have determined to name the insect | 
recently discovered after you.”’ 


‘* FISH.”’ 

The two old salts were strolling along 
the wharf and halted before a brand new 
snowy yacht. 

** Well, look at that name, Bill,’’ said 
one, ‘‘ain’t that a funny way to spell 
fish—P-s-y-c-h-e.”’ 


E 


THE KIND.OF CRITTER HE WAS. 

One of the members of a club had just 
made a_ terrible, irremediable break 
about another—made it in his presence 
and that of several other members. 

‘“What ought I to do now? asked 
the break-maker, much embarrassed. 

“If I were you,’ suggested a fellow 
member, ‘‘ I would go out and wiggle 
my ears and eat another thistle.’’ 
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A MATTER OF TASTE. 

Mrs. Dobbs was trying to find out the 
likes and dislikes of her new boarder, 
and all she learned increased her 
satisfaction. 

‘*Do you want pie for breakfast?” 
she asked. 

‘“No, I thank you,”’ said the new 
boarder with a smile. ‘‘ Pie for break- 
fast seems a little too much.’’ 

‘*That’s just the way I look at it,”’ 
said Mrs. Dobbs, heartily. ‘‘I say pie 
for dinner is a--—-—————— 
necessity, and }} 
pie for supper 
gives a kind 
o’ finishing ik 
touch to the f'/ 
day; but pie Sauer 
for breakfast @ 
is what I call 
putting on f 
airs.’’ 













BLOCK- 
HEAD! 
ee - 
plaze,’’ said 
the raw re- 
cruit, ‘‘ I’ve 
got a splinter § 
in my hand.’’§ 
Sergeant: 

** Wot yer} 
been doin’? 
stroking yer?) 
"ead ?”’ 


y evi 


THEY 
WERE 
CAREFUL. 

A couple of 
spinsters were 
seen returning 
from a drive, in a light shower with an 
umbrella held carefully over the dash- 
board, because the livery man had told 
them to be careful not to let the rein 
get under the horse’s tail. 


LITTLE GIRL: 
on purpose, Grandmama ?”’ 


BRUTE. 
Seaside Visitor (admiring a sea-gull) : 
‘* How nice and clean he looks!’’ 
Boatman: ‘‘ Ah, woman, if you spent 
as much time in the water as he does, 
you would look nice and clean, too.”’ 





‘Is he making all that noise 





OF THINGS. 
EASY. 

Lady: ‘‘ What is the price of this 
ribbon ?”’ 

Clerk: *‘ Tenpence a yard.”’ 

Lady : ‘‘At Brown's they sell the same 
ihing for fivepence a yard, but they are 
out of it now.”’ 

Clerk: ‘‘ So do we when we're out of 
sa” 
HE KNEW. 

Teacher (to new pupil): ‘‘ Why did 
— Hannibal 
‘ one the 
| Alps, my little 
| man?” 

My Little 
Man: ‘‘ For 
| the same rea- 
| son as the ’en 
> ' crossed th’ 

my road. Yer 
don’t catch 
Jime with no 

a puzzles. 


ss 

2 

4 
4 





™/ HIS 
VAAN MOTHER'S 
/| Leip DECISION. 
Hy) When Tom- 
Y) mnie came 
24) home from 
schoo] with a 
v' rueful count- 
| enance his 
mother in- 
quired what 
the trouble 

| was. 
| ‘*Every one 
of those ex- 
amples you 
worked out 
for me was 

wrong !’’ he complained. 

‘*'They were, eh?’’ exclaimed she, 
pensively ; ‘‘ well, it seems you’re not 
getting along very well in that school, 
so I think vou'd better go to another !”’ 


Stage Manager: ‘‘I wish we could 
work a few more realistic touches on 
this woodland scene. Now, how would 
it be for some one to growl like a bear ?”’ 

Author: ‘‘ The very thing! We'll 
call in the critics.”’ 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA. 


May is the wonderful month when 
sunshine and flowers combine to 
enhance the charm of- brilliant toilettes 
and equipages—when the Row, the 
opera and the whole world of Fashion 
are en féte in the World’s centre. 


We are now in the midst of the official 
commencement of the numerous func- 
tions which are expected to fully equal 
the most successful of former seasons. 
A visit to the fashionable modistes and 
milliners finds them one and all busily 
engaged in completing toilettes and 
hats which embody the latest decree of 
Dame Fashion. | find that while the 
Pannier gown, the latest whim of 
Parisian designers, is meeting with 
some approval for evening wear, the 
general impression prevails that it is too 
startling a change from the simple and 
graceful effect of the modified hobble 
skirt which is so becoming to most 
women. 


FROCKS AND THRILLS. 

The satin evening cloak still remains 
a chief favourite with many women; 
an effective example carried out in soft 
canary-coloured satin imprinted with a 
Japanese design in dull green, is 
outlined with a tracery of black as fine 
as a silver point drawing. This is 
thrown up in the most delightful manner 
by a doublure of black ninon de soie, 
whilst it is ornamented with a sailor 
collar of black chantilly lace, completed 
with an edging of black silk fringe. 
Long tapering revers of the same lace 
finish where the wrap fastens at the 
waist with a large green enamel buckle 
set with yellow glass beads. 

If it be possible the effects produced 
by veiling gowns with filmy material are 
even more charming than ever. Frocks 
for evening wear almost always carry out 
the idea, while afternoon frocks and, to 
a greater extent, blouses are improved 
in style’ when they show a careful 
mingling of such fabrics with the more 


A PRETTY DRESS SHOWING 
PANNIER. 
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solid substance which forms the founda- 
tion. Black veiling, blue, purple or 
yellow give charming effects. 





LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

There is a fancy at the moment for 
black enamel jewellery, and now and 
then one catches a glimpse 
of a large black enamel 
brooch worn rather low 
down on the corsage. The bar brooch is 


Jewellery. 





A SMART MODEL IN HATS FOR THE SPRING. 


in high favour and one made in platinum 
has a fringe of moonstones hanging 
from it, and another formed like a 
dagger is set with garnets and pearls. 
Narrow bands of imitation diamonds 
mounted on black velvet make an effec- 
tive head-dress for the simple coiffure 
which is enjoying such a vogue. Another 
head-dress consists of a wide piece of 
black tulle dotted with jet beads and 
fastened on the right side with a large 
wheel of emeralds. 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


The new reticule for evening use is 
small but very lovely. It is frequently 
made in the form of a 

New Bag. flower carried out in soft 

colours that harmonise. 
A rose bag is made of shell pink satin 
veiled with tulle of a paler shade and 
sewn with tiny crystal beads. Bags on 
this order have short chain handles, 
which can be passed over the wrist 
easily. Envelope shaped bags are ex- 
tremely modish, one made of black moire 
with a golden thread initial worked upon 
it I thought very attractive. Sober 
colours and black are preferred for the 
bag carried in day-time, and to my mind 
is a far better choice than the highly- 
coloured embroidered kind of which we 
are one and all a little tired. I must 
not forget to mention that the old- 
fashioned stocking purse has made its 
reappearance. ‘To make one of these 
purses take half a yard of satin, or 
taffetas, of about twenty-seven inches in 
width, and line it with soft silk, then join 
the two ends straight across and the two 
sides for a third of the distance from each 
end, leaving an aperture at the centre 
into which the hand can be thrust. 
Clasp over its centre two small bracelet 
rings of rolled gold or dull silver, and 
finish the bag with silk fringe. The 
purse carries on one side the handker- 
chief, perfume, etc., and on the other 
coins are provided for. 

Amongst the newest colours are 
French blue, Nile green, gold, mustard 

and grey, and, of course, 
Fashionable black and white still con- 
Shades. tinues to hold its own. 
Fetching little coatees are 
being fashioned of heavy lace veiled with 
bright coloured mousseline or chiffon. 
These are most attractive and useful for 
wearing over contrasting satin gowns, 
whilst later on no doubt we shall see 
them carried out in lawn, linen, and 
dotted muslin. 

Some of the loveliest of tulle and 
taffetas evening frocks have long waisted 
belted bodices and skirts 
slightly full, turning away 
in front to show soft 
satin petticoats decorated 
with flat lace flounces. Blue in two tones 
is used in this way for a dainty frock’s 


Flounced 
Gowns. 
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FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


materialisation, with a petticoat of old 
gold lace, comprising four fetching 
flounces set on flat over the yellow satin, 
each one headed by a garlanded ribbon 
of black velvet. The bodice is of lace 
above a deep closely-fitted girdle of 
taffetas with a fold of blue under its 
upper edge, and a quaint little bow of 
black velvet at the left side. 

This season the cross-over bodices and 
fichus as well will have a decided vogue. 
There is the pelerine collar fichu of em- 
broidered muslin, with its edging of fine 
val lace. Another happy choice is the 
fichu composed of frills of malines lace 
and tulle. 


Hand-made buttons will play an im- 

portant part in the decoration of summer 

frocks and costumes. An 

Buttons. attractive button is made 

by covering a mould with 

coarse linen and embroidering it with 
floss silk ‘‘ French knots.”’ 


Another form of hand-made button 
which is much to the fore is that formed 
of button-holing twist, which is first 
wound over a square button mould 
covered with Chinese silk. The pretti- 
est, however, are those buttons which 
are fashioned of plain taffetas, em- 
broidered in the centre with a tiny wreath 
of silk leaves or flowers; these look 
particularly well on evening wraps and 
afternoon frocks. China blue buttons are 
embroidered in gold thread mingled with 


blue. Tiny buttons no larger than tiny 
seed pearls are used to decorate fine lace 
jabots and silk shirt blouses. Lace 


stocks are seen punctuated down the 
centre with eight chiffon-covered buttons, 
the chiffon being repeated in a_ piping 
round the neck. 
Exquisite little candle shades made of 
hand-painted silk, or paper in shades of 
mauve and rose, set in a 
Novel black wood frame = are 
Candle being much used for de- 
Shades. corating the dinner-table. 
Handkerchief shades are 
another pretty idea which can be carried 
out very easily. A small silk handker- 
chief decorated with a fringe of tiny 
crystal beads is most effective. The 
colours that give the most becoming 
effect are those of deep rose, pale yellow 
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and dark red, printed with floral devices. 
A dinner table decorated for a_ bridal 
reception is most attractive when the 
scheme of decoration includes pale 


\ SMART TAILOR-MADE COSTUME SHOWING 
THE SINGLE PLAP EFFECT. 
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yellow blossoms and rose-pink candle 
shades embroidered with gold roses. 

The pagoda-shaped parasol will rank 
as first favourite when the warmer 
weather comes. These 
models are trimmed in 
various ways, and the most 
aovel item in their design is the use of 
velvet ribbon. Another pattern in 
parasols is called the canopy, which has 
a more spreading effect than the pagoda 
shape, and will be more useful at the 
seaside. 


Parasols. 


MODES FOR CHILDREN. 

A novelty this season is the little suit, 
for tiny boys, of dark tan canvas em- 
broidered in washing silk to match, the 
tones varying from pale holland colour 
to a brilliant golden brown. For warm 
weather wear these little suits will be 
made with short knickerbockers and 
tunic tops with belts, while as an alter- 
native to the canvas tunic, smart woollen 
sweaters are carried out to match, and 
the small canvas cap is substituted by 
one of crocheted wool. Bright butcher 
blue, with turnover collars of white 
pique are also a pretty choice for these 
suits. Little saque knitted coats are now 
being shown with coloured linings; for 
instance, a small white woollen coat has 
a knitted lining of mist blue, which like- 
wise forms the collar and cuffs. Taffetas 
is a fabric which is being favoured for 
the fashioning of smart little visiting 
coats. In black or colours there is no 
doubt that it will stand a good deal of 
hard wear, and when decorated with 
bands of flat silk braid looks extremely 
dainty. Pretty bonnet-like hats are made 
to match these little coats, decorated 
with a chain of tiny blossoms. 


IN BEAUTY’S BOUDOIR. 


Many girls prefer to use almond meal 
instead of soap for washing the face. 
Procure one pound of 

The almonds, and pound them 
Complexion. as finely as possible, and 
add to the result an equal 
orris root, also finely 
Mix the ingredients 
and add sufficient oil of 


quantity of 
powdered. 
thoroughly, 


FASHION REFLECTIONS. 


violet to perfume the mixture, which 
should be kept in a porcelain jar ready 
for use. 

This excellent remedy for wrinkles is 
given by a well-known beauty doctor: 
Boil four ounces of pearl barley in a pint 
and a half of water till the gluten is 
extracted, then strain it and add drop by 
drop, stirring quickly all the time, thirty 
drops of tincture of benzoin. Shake the 
bottle when the mixture is required, and 
apply it to the face with a small sponge. 

Take equal parts of white vaseline 
and lanoline, heating the latter slightly 
and blending them _ to- 
gether smoothly, and add- 
ing two tablespoonsful of 
rosewater. Spread the 
mixture well on the hands, rubbing it 
well into the skin and put on some large 
gloves, having previously taken off the 
tops of the fingers. 


For Rough 
Hands. 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN SHOULD 
KNOW. 

When ironing white or cream em- 
broideries a piece of heavy cotton 
material should be placed 
on the ironing-board. The 
embroidery must be set 
right side down, covered 
with a damp cloth and pressed with a 
moderately hot iron. When finished the 
work will be found to stand out well. 
Always iron a net blouse while it 
is quite damp, with a _ clean and 
moderately hot iron; this will cause the 
net to become slightly stiff. Fine lace 
and tulle may be treated satisfactorily in 
the same way, and will look new after 
the process. 


A Useful 
Hint. 


Take one gallon of boiling water, chip 
a piece of white washing soap into it, 
and when dissolved, add 
one ounce of borax, four 
ounces of washing soda, 
and half a pint of alcohol. 
Stir the mixture for a few 
minutes, and add two gallons of cold 
water. Let it stand until the next day, 
and it will then be a jellied mixture, with 
which to rub the carpet. Rinse with 
tepid water afterwards drying with a 
rough cloth. 


To Restore 
a Faded 
Carpet. 











THE STRAND GATE AND THE LOOK-OUT, WINCHELSEA. 





